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In modern society, working mothers need some provision of care for their children. 
Dr. Banerjee argues that a hostel for working mothers will provide suitable care for their 
children and can thus be an effective check on the growth of juvenile delinquency and crime. 
She pleads it is an urgently felt need today in India and that such hostels should be started 
by the State on an experimental basis in the big cities of the country. 


Dr. Banerjee is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


In recent years in India, society has shown 
greater interest in total welfare of women. 
Yet very little has so far been done to improve 
the family stability of the working mother, 
bereft of her partner in life. 


In a country like India where women are 
expected to be taken care of by their families, 
it may sound ridiculeus to attach any impor- 
tance to the family problem of a working 
mother. Yet in big cities and towns the 
problems of working mothers who have none 
to look after them are many. The machine 
’ civilisation has dealt a terrible blow to the 
joint family system; as a result, when a girl 
loses her parents or when a young wife loses 
her husband or is deserted by him, in many 
cases there is no one to take care of her and 
she is left helpless. Her condition becomes 
worse if she has dependent children. Another 
group of women who are very often stranded 
with their children are the unmarried 
mothers, 


To give protection to these women in 
distress, some institutions have come into 
existence. In our country we see roughly three 
stages in the development of women’s insti- 
tutions: (1) Asylums (2) Training Centres 
and (3) Homes. A heritage of all these 
stages is perhaps found mixed in all our 
institutions of to-day. 

The first recorded institutions seem to have 
been established out of religious and 
philanthropic motives, and cared for homeless 


children as well as destitute adults. These 
institutions were not restricted to any one 
group of handicapped people; they were 
more or less ‘catch-alls’. 


In the earlier stages of development of 
these institutions, it was recognised that they 
should provide, at least on a minimum basis, 
for the physical necessities of food, clothing 
and shelter. The chief aim was to provide a 
sort of custodial care for these women, to 
protect them from outrage on the streets. 
They were cut off from family ties and their 
emotional needs were unrecognised. There 
was no individualisation and little was the 
regard for personalities. All emphasis was on 
mass provision of long-time care in an 
institution. Mothers with children could live 
in these Homes. They had to do work for the 
institution, e.g., cleaning, sweeping, cooking 
and mending old clothes and in return they 
were provided with the barest necessities of ° 


life. 


Later new institutions were established, and 
some emerged out of the old ones, as training 
centres for women, The impact of western 
civilization and the influence of Arya Samaj 
and Brahma Samaj in early 19th century 
made some people think of these women 
in terms of rehabilitation. Arrangements 
were, therefore, made to impart some train- 
ing in the three R’s, cooking, sewing and 
other domestic work, to equip them to become 
better wives or to earn their livelihood in- 
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dependently. Even though some training 
programme was introduced, the institutions 
did not immediately lose all the characteristics 
of asylums, for they remained catch-alls and 
mass treatment was common. 


Increased understanding of human be- 
haviour brought about in recent years some 
changes in these institutions. The importance 
of home life for individuals and of emotions 
in moulding one’s life was taken into con- 
sideration by some philanthropic people. As 
a result, efforts are made by institutions to 
look homely by having cottages or small 
rooms instead of large dormitories. Smaller 
groups and a little privacy brought some 
comfort and happiness to the inmates. New 
awareness of the meaning of personal relation- 
ships for the inmates began to influence the 
attitude and practice of the institutions. 

Though almost all the Women’s Homes 
still retain one chief characteristic of asylums 
in so far as they mix up foundlings, orphans, 
young and elderly women with varied 
problems under the same roof, there is 
generally a growing tendency to develop them 
into training centres. 

But what is the future of a young mother 
with babies who has undergone training or 
has been for some time in such a centre? If 
the woman happens to be an unmarried 
mother, the centre usually attempts to change 
the attitude of her guardians and prepare 
them for her re-admission into the fatnily 
along with her illegitimate child. The 
reconciliation of a woman to her family is not 
easy, specially where she has an illegitimate 
child, as it gives publicity to her moral 
deviation. To insist upon unmarried 


mothers to keep their babies is sometimes 
found to have disastrous results, In many 
cases there is need for allowing the mother 
to go back to her family without her baby. 
There are cases where the woman does not 
want to go back home leaving her baby and 
the family refuses to have it. In such cases 


she needs to be trained in some suitable 
vocation and given an opportunity to 
maintain herself and her child. The progress 
which women make in these training centres 
may be occasionally sufficient to prepare them 
for a successful return to job or to some living 
arrangement for which they must assume 
major responsibility. But in most cases further 
care will be needed. After their stay in the 
centre for a certain period, some women may 
be ready for greater responsibility and more 
freedom. Yet they may not be ready to assume 
the complete responsibility of living without 
supervisory control. For such women special 
hostels will be helpful. These can be a sort 
of intermediary between the training centre 
or Rescue Home and complete independence. 
There can be sections for mothers with babies 
and women without encumbrances, Such a 
residence can offer these women greater 
freedom and wider experience as part of the 
community and at the same time provide 
them with a home with protection and 
guidance. These women can go out into the 
community for work or for training in certain 
fields and thereby continue the progress they 
had started in the Rescue Home or the train- 
ing centre. If there is no programme for life 
outside the Rescue Home, it is certain that 
many women who should be out of the Rescue 
Home at a particular time will be lingering 
there marking time knowing that they are 
ready to leave but are not allowed to do so 
because they have no place outside. For 
some women this state of affairs will prove 
risky. The delay will mean to them that 
something is wrong with their personality or 
that nobody in the community wants to have 
them. This will make them stubborn, tired of 
the situation and they will show signs of 
mental degeneration. 


All progressive Rescue Home authorities 
today are realising the need for such after- 
care hostels for women who go astray but 
who, during their stay in the Home, show 
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improvement in their behaviour and gain 
reasonable insight into their problem. The 
dearth of such hostels in our country hampers 
to a great extent the work of rehabilitation of 
a sex delinquent woman. 


So far as the hostel for unmarried mothers 
(who have babies with them) is concerned, 
we have to keep in mind certain important 
factors. In order to impart efficient treatment 
to the inmates of such hostels, we need a well- 
trained and capable administrative staff. It 
has been seen that, for the delicate and diffi- 
cult task of re-education of moral delinquents, 
the public is inclined to think that any woman 
or man in need of a job would do as a 
superintendent. But, in fact, for this special 
type of after-care hostel we need trained 
social workers of upright character who are 
women of sympathetic insight into the human 
mind and have specialised training in case- 
work. For working with these women some- 
thing more than sympathy is needed. There is 
need for understanding the dynamics of 


‘human behaviour and developing capacity to 


make such planning as will adapt and readapt 
the programmes for every woman in harmony 
with the expanding awareness of her needs. 


Though it is true that sex delinquent 
women or unmarried mothers would be 
coming to these after-care hostels after they 
have been in a Women’s Home or Rescue 
Home for some time or have been treated in 
some agency (e. g. family welfare agency) 
and found suitable for such placement, yet 
there is no doubt that they would need case- 
work service when they come to the hostel. 
Casework service should give support to these 
women during the period when they feel 
insecure and are resistant to leave the esta- 
blished way of life and prepare for the new 
way of living. Some women may need only to 
talk things over from time to time or know 
that there is somebody to whom they can go 
when in need. Others may require continuous 


casework service to help them work out their 
feelings and relationships. 


As casework service is the very core of work 
with sex delinquent women and as in India it 
will be difficult to get trained social workers 
to fill all the necessary posts in such a hostel, 
it may be stated that the superintendent of 
such a hostel should be a qualified and expe- 
rienced social worker with specialised training 
in social casework, She can give social work 
orientation to the untrained staff. If untrain- 
ed workers with healthy outlook and attitude 
have some academic background and are 
found to be honest and responsible, and if 
in-service training programme is instituted, 
they would be an asset to an institution. 


In the case of hostels for working mothers 
other than unmarried mothers, it may be 
ordinarily felt that the services of a case 
worker will not be necessary because the 
inmates will not be problem cases. The fact 
that these women have to come to a hostel 
for living does imply the possibilities of 
various problems. It does indicate that their 
families and natural homes are broken and 
that they are facing a lot of frustration in life. 
They will need much emotional support and 
guidance from the case worker to get over 
these feelings gradually and plan for their 
own life as well as for their children. 


Besides, much casework skill will be 
necessary to decide the admission of each case 
into the hostel. The hostel should not prove 
an indirect encouragement for women to 
break away from their homes on flimsy 
grounds. A thorough study of a case should 
be made to find out whether there are possi- 
bilities of a particular working mother living 
with her relatives. But no application should 
be rejected on the mere ground that the 
client has some relatives living in a city. Each 
case has to be studied on its own merits. It 
is quite likely that a woman may have a 
number of relatives who are unwilling to keep 
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her in their house along with her children 
and look after them when she is away for 
work. It would be totally unfair to force the 
relatives and the mother to live together 
because that would breed hostility and child- 
ren would be the victims of that. Much 
casework skill will be required to study scienti- 
fically each case and to ascertain the motive 
in applying for hostel residence. In some 
cases it happens that a woman is so much 
emotionally disturbed that she is not able to 
visualise her own needs and she may seek 
hostel residence as an escape. The hostel 
superintendent being a trained social case- 
worker will understand human behaviour and 
know also the technique of interviewing. 
When through ‘casework technique’, as it 
is called, she helps the woman to realise and 
express the reasons why she feels and behaves 
the way she does, an attitude of objectivity 
and reasonableness is usually created. Oppor- 
tunities of expressing her partially repressed 
feelings to somebody who understands and 
accepts her non-judgementally may help to 
relieve her of her anxieties in various areas 
and thus increase her ability to tackle her 
problem. A carefully planned interview, in 
most instances, helps the client to give up 
her irrational attitude, accept and act 
according to the reality of the situation. The 
behaviour of the client (woman seeking 
help), however, psychoneurotic it may seem 
to us, is in essence a reaction to some conflict 
or fear or anxiety motivated largely by sub- 
conscious psychological processes of which 
the person is totally unaware. Planning an 
interview in such a way as to bring to light 
significant factors is a service which can be 
rendered by a trained caseworker. 


The very approach of a caseworker is 
different from that of others dealing with 
the same client. We all know that much of 
the help that we give is generally charac- 
terised by an autocratic and/or a moralistic 
approach. The autocratic attitude of the 


helper is reflected not only in the tone of the 
interview but very often also in that the 
worker plans the solution and imposes it upon 
the client. There is no opportunity for the 
client to clarify her thinking, to give her 
suggestion or her opinion on the solution 
suggested by the helper. It is true that when 
a person has to seek help, he feels humiliated 
and inadequate. But if the attitude of the 
worker is also one of condescension, the 
client’s self-respect is apt to be injured. If 
a moralistic attitude is adopted, the client 
is told again and again what standards she 
should maintain. The client may be well 
aware of them but due to real difficulties she 
is unable to attain these standards. In such 
a situation, what the client really needs is 
an opportunity to discuss her problem with 
one who understands and can help her in 
working its solution. It requires casework 
skill on the part of the social worker, a skill 
which can be acquired by training in this 
branch of service in an accredited school of 
social work. This service is one in which 
professional skill supplements man’s deepest 
urge in offering help to his fellowman. 


Apart from clarifying the thinking of the 
client and giving her insight into her pro- 
blems, the social case worker can familiarise 
her with various community resources of 
which she (client) may not be aware. When 
hostel admission is not necessary, the worker 
in the course of joint discussion can help 
the client to see for herself what type of 
agency would meet her needs and also help 
her in making use of it. 


Apart from service to mothers, there is 
a great need in the hostel for working mothers 
for proper care of their children. Care 
should be taken to admit in these hostels 
only those mothers who go out daily from 
there either for work or for some training. 
During the time the mothers are out, their 
children can be taken care of in day nurseries 
or nursery schools, as the case may be, 
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school-going children, after their return from 
school, will not have to be on streets. There 
can be organised play activities for them and 
planned programmes for seeing that they do 
their school lessons and not indulge in anti- 
social behaviour. 


Community Resources.—In this context, it 
may be mentioned that the hostel for working 
mothers should constantly pool together all 
the available community resources. It is not 
possible to build up all the resources within 
one institution, for in that case the main 
focus of the institution will be lost. For 
example, if the hostel authorities try to 
develop a full-fledged school for school-going 
children, boys’ and girls’ club and good 
playgrounds for children, much of the insti- 
tution’s focus will be on the upkeep of these 
rather than on the individual development of 
the working mother and her children. Also 
there will be a tendency towards segregation. 
Children will be segregated from the com- 
munity outside the institution to which they 


‘belong and to which ultimately they have 


to go back. As far as possible, the working 
mother and her child should participate 
in the life of the community outside. The 
authorities should constantly encourage this 
community participation. The stay of the 
working mother in the hostel should always 
be regarded as a temporary phase in her life 
—as a step towards gradual adjustment to 
the community. As soon as her circumstances 
permit her to live independently in the com- 
munity, i.e., either when her children grow 
up and she does not have to worry about 
somebody else taking care of them during 
her absence or when her financial condition 
improves and she can manage to run a home 
of her own or her family members are 
willing to take her back home, the hostel 
authorities should encourage her to settle 
down in the community rather than be in 
the institution. Otherwise, it may lead to 
undue dependency and hamper the growth 


of the personality of the mother. 


Location and Structure of the Hostel_— 
From all that has been stated above, it is 
evident that before starting hostels for 
working mothers one should pay sufficient 
attention to its location. It should not be in 
a congested area; at the same time it should 
not be very far from the heart of the 
city. It should be within walking distance 
from bus or tram routes and not in an isolated 
corner of the city from where mothers would 
not be able to reach their work places easily 
and children would have difficulty in attend- 
ing their schools, Nearness to a hospital should 
be another consideration for an institution 
that caters to the needs of children. 


As the hostels for working mothers would 
be primarily meant for women in the low- 
income group, it should be run on simple 
style and the rent should be according to 
the salary of the mother and the number of 
her dependent children. Though it is true 
that some of the mothers would not be 
earning enough to give even two square meals 
a day to their children, yet they should be 
permitted to cook their own meals at least 
in the evening and feed their children. After- 
noon lunch should be nutritive and should be 
supplied by the hostel to all the children 
irrespective of whether their mothers 
are able to pay, full or part, for the same. 
The children of those mothers who cannot 
afford to pay even a nominal sum towards 
their lunch should not be barred from it. 


The hostel should be a simple structure 
of mud huts with thatched roof. For every 
mother and her children, there needs to be 
a hut, the size of which should vary according 
to the number and age of children. Each 
hut can have a small kitchen attached to it 
and a covered ‘verandah’ in front. For about 
three and four huts, there will be a common 
bathroom and lavatory (if the number does 
not exceed ten, i.e., for every ten there 
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should be one lavatory and one bathroom). 
Besides, there should be huts for day nursery, 
nursery school, children’s library and study 
room. Open space for recreational activities 
for children and adults will be necessary. 
Also huts for indoor games and cultural 
activities should be provided. Common hostel 
kitchen and dining room are also very 
essential for the institution. 


For the upkeep of the hostel very little 
outside labour should be used. School-going 
children and women can contribute their 
share of labour in this direction, Even for 
building huts or plastering them or for 
cleaning, school-going children can be very 
useful. The hostel authorities should incul- 
cate in the inmates the dignity of labour and 
make them feel that it is their hostel and 
that in its upkeep they should contribute. 


Though it is true that this hostel is no 
substitute for a home, yet it is a better 
alternative. When a mother is compelled by 
her financial circumstances to go for work and 
she has nobody to take care of her children 
at home then she has to hand them over 
to an institution. That is not an easy job. 
Children’s institutions are overcrowded and 
also institutional placement of a child at an 
early age removes him from his mother who 
means much to him. If children are not 
institutionalised, they are left at home when 
the mother is away for work and they roam 
about in streets, truant from schools and 
develop delinquent behaviour. 

In a hostel for working mothers, children 
will be with their mother in her free hours. 
There can still be a family atmosphere. The 
mother can look after the personal needs 
of her children when she is free from her 
work, in the evenings and mornings and on 
holidays. She can cook meals for them and 
have breakfast and dinner with them. During 
the day when she is out for work children 
can have the common hostel meal supervised 
by the staff there, 


Though it is true that adjustment to life 
in the hostel for working mothers is difficult 
for children who come from home, still it 
is not so difficult here as in children’s 
institutions. In children’s institutions, a child 
is completely away from its adult relatives, 
especially the mother, which requires its 
adjustment to an entirely different envi- 
ronment. But in the hostel for working 
mothers, he is with his mother his most 
familiar figure; and hence he has here a 
greater sense of security than in an institution 
for children, 


But it should not be taken that a hostel 
for working mothers is a substitute for a 
children’s home. These two institutions have 
each a distinct place of its own. There are a 
number of children who do not have parents 
or whose parents are not mentally or physi- 
cally fit to take care of them, or whose 
widowed mother is not in a position to take 
a job and support them. In these circum- 
stances, a child is usually sent to a children’s 
institution. Our children’s institutions are 
today overcrowded and are also short of 
funds. They are not therefore ready to admit 
children if they are not assured of regular 
payment for their maintenance. The 
children’s institutions in Bombay, for instance, 
insist that the children be admitted through 
the juvenile court, so that there is guarantee 

spf regular maintenance grant. A number of 
fparents or guardians dislike the idea of 
handing over their child to the state for 
fdmission into the Home. For it amounts 
zo relinquishing their rights over the child 
until he is a major and it is a great threat 
to them. Due to shortage of accommodation 
in children’s homes, juvenile courts usually 
reject applications for placements of a child 
on the plea of destitution, when one of the 
parents is alive. As a result, a widowed 


mother who has small children to take care 
of cannot go out for work and is unable to 
support them unless she takes to begging. 
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In case she makes up her mind to go for 
work, she has to leave them to themselves 
or at the mercy of her neighbours. This 
very fact predisposes them to juvenile 
delinquency. When these children become 
delinquents they are brought before the 
juvenile court for their anti-social behaviour 
and have to be admitted into children’s 
homes or certified schools. It thus becomes 
a vicious circle. 


A hostel for working mothers will be a 
means for the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency and childhood maladjustments. Along 
with building up a few more suitable 
children’s institutions to prevent congestion in 
the existing ones, there is a great need today 
for running a few hostels for working mothers 
in the big cities of India. It would be better 
to start one such hostel in a big city like 
Bombay, Calcutta or Madras on an expe- 
rimental basis. The number of working 
mothers in a hostel should not exceed 
twenty-five to thirty and the total number 
af children should be not more than about 
three times the number of mothers. Such a 
hostel will have to be financed by the State 
government. There is no doubt that a hostel 
for working mothers cannot meet all its 
expenses from the fees charged from the 
mothers. The rent paid by them would vary 
according to their income and as such would 
not amount to much. Again, the hostel will 
have to provide at least one nutritive meal 
for the children every day. Though the 
mothers would contribute a little towards 
the cost of the meal, it cannot also be much. 


Some people mav wonder if it is worth- 
while for our Government to spend money 
on a hostel for working mothers when there 
are many other needs of women and children 
to be met. While from the point of view 
of immediate needs it may seem an unjusti- 
fiable expenditure, in the long run it will 
be a paying proposition. A mother who can 


partially take care of her children (finan- 
cially) will thus be helped to take care of 
them herself rather than sending them to a 
children’s home. A mother does not have 
to be paid for the care she takes of her 
children but if they are sent to a children’s 
home, they have to be entirely looked after 
by the paid staff. Though it is true that in a 
hostel for working mothers there will be 
need for some paid staff to take care of 
children, their number would be smaller 
compared to the staff of a children’s home. 


It must be admitted, however, that such 
a hostel would be very expensive if proper 
use is not made of the trained staff. For 
instance the superintendent, a trained social 
worker, should never be used for odd jobs 
which can easily be done by a less qualified 
and less paid worker. This is frequently 
overlooked in our institutions as the autho- 
rities are not always familiar with the 
functions of a trained social case worker. She 
is often used for clerical work or for a 
matron’s job. Surely in the long run it would 
be cheaper to have two clerks or one matron 
to do these jobs than to have a highly paid 
trained social worker. 


Again, as the hostel for working mothers 
is an important step in the prevention of 
delinquency, it is ultimately not a costly 
proposition. Modern social work not only 
deals with the cure of a disease but also 
pays special attention to its prevention. A 
rash on the skin, for example, requires 
treatment. An expert physician would not 
only cure it but also study the organism to 
find out the causes to prevent its reappear- 
ance. Delinquency is a sort of rash on our 
society. It is indicative of an underlying 
cause that produces not only delinquency 
but also various other diseases. In order to 
tackle the problem in a scientific way, one 
has to study the underlying causes responsible 
for these outward manifestations. The modern 
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approach to a problem is to tackle it as a 
whole. If the state deals only with the 
curative aspects of welfare, the problem 
will not be solved as a whole. It would only 
be a patchwork. So both curative and pre- 
ventive methods are to be adopted. 

The hostel for working mothers will 
prevent many a mother and child from 
becoming delinquent. It is shortsighted- 
ness on the part of civilized society to 
wait until women transgress instead of 
giving them the timely aid that many of them 
need. It is sheer folly to allow the accident 
of delinquency to happen and then provide 
belated medical treatment, education, voca- 


tional training and recreational facilities to 
victims. It is hazardous to deny young girls 
social services that might help to save them 
from a life of shame. Crime unchecked is a 
costly burden on society and prevention of it 
is true economy. Expenditure on a service 
like hostel for working mothers must be 
considered in the light of the fact that curing 
a disease is much more expensive than its 
prevention. Rescue Home, reformatory or 
prison house care is not only more costly 
but far less effective than the early prevention 
of delinquency and it is in this area of 
prevention that the hostel for working 
mothers has a valuable contribution to make. 
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STEALING IN CHILDREN 





Dr. J. C. MARFATIA 





Various social and psychological factors are responsible for the development of stealing 
habit in children. In the following article, Dr. Marfatia discusses these factors and suggests 
methods of curing children of this antisocial habit. 


Dr. Marfatia is Psychiatrist, Child Guidance Clinic, Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


Stealing is the commonest type of delin- 
quency among children of all ages. A vast 
majority of parents find it extremely difficult 
to accept the fact that their child has got 
into the habit of pilfering. Quite often the 
child is referred to the child guidance clinic 
for an entirely different problem and stealing 
is an incidental finding. Various excuses are 
put forth to explain away the child’s anti- 
social trend. One mother explained “The 
boy is too young (he was 8 years old) to 
understand the meaning of stealing. I used 
to pilfer pencils and erasers belonging to other 
children at school but I had outgrown the 
habit.” Another mother said, “Did not the 
majority of us sometime or the other pilfer in 
our childhood?” “He is very unselfish, he 
shares with other children whatever he steals.” 
Sometimes a very naive excuse is given, such 
as, “He just grabs a handful of ‘chanas’ 
(grams) from the vendor’s basket and runs 
away. He is so clever that he is never caught. 
You don’t call that stealing, do you?. 


The main reason why it is so difficult for 
the parents to accept the child’s antisocial be- 
haviour is probably the stigma attached to 
the word ‘stealing’, which is closely associated 
with jails and prisons and a criminal career. 
Stealing of food or small sums of money is 
not considered a serious problem by a majo- 
rity of parents. It is not realized that it is the 
act of stealing that matters and not the 
quantity of money or the type of article 
stolen. 


2 


In children below the age of 5 years the 
idea of property is absolutely one-sided. They 
do not then have sufficient comprehension to 
understand the conventional meaning of pro- 
perty. They are still preoccupied with the 
idea of possessing as much as they can and 
whatever they desire. The parents’ as well as 
the society’s attitude is still to ignore it, It 
is only when the child goes to school and 
when he steals from his classmate, that he 
realizes that his behaviour is resented and 
the thing he has stolen he has to give back to 
its owner. It is when he is threatened or 
punished by his neighbours from whom he 
has stolen that he develops mentally and 
socially to differentiate his property from 
those of others. “Thus it behoves every parent 
to instill into the child’s mind at an early 
age the importance of respecting the rights of 
others in the group in which he lives”, It is 
wrong to suppose that only the needy or poor 
children steal. Stealing habit is found in the * 
children of rich parents also. 


Stealing may be occasional or it may be 
habitual. Sometimes it is compulsive when 
the term, ‘Kleptomania’ is used. Though in 
the majority of cases, a wide variety of articles 
are stolen, yet, in some cases stealing is selec- 
tive, so that only one particular type of article 
is stolen, e.g., a child who stole cycle pumps 
only; another child who stole wrist watches 
only. 


Probable Causes and Unconscious Moti- 
vations—One of the commonest causes of 
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stealing is a feeling of being not loved, a 
feeling of rejection on the part of the child, 
either real or imagined, which makes him 
emotionally insecure. An unsatisfactory home, 
where the parents have frequently violent 
quarrels with one another, or where the 
father is an alcoholic, very often results in 
the neglect of the child. A step-mother situ- 
ation or an illegitimate child may mean out- 
right rejection sometimes, or even if the step- 
mother has genuine affection for the child, 
the child may feel unwanted because he has 
heard that “step-mothers are always cruel 
and unkind”. 


Another common cause of delinquent be- 
haviour is a “broken home”, where either one 
of the parents is dead or they are separated 
or divorced. 


A very strict and disciplinarian parent who 
metes out punishment often indiscriminately 
is bound to antagonise the child, creating in 
him hostile and aggressive feelings toward his 
strict parent. A time comes when he learns 
to hate anything that stands for authority 
and power; for example, teachers, superiors 
at the place of work, or even the police and 
the law. Stealing then represents an act of 
hostility or revenge. It becomes one of the 
modes of “getting even” with his strict parent 
or parent substitute. When the child steals 
from one person only, it often means that the 
object that is stolen is symbolic of the dove 
of that person from whom the object is stolen. 
A child who has been deprived of mother’s 
love, is badly handicapped and is prone to 
delinquent behaviour. A child who is accus- 
tomed to get whatever he wants, a child who 
has not been taught self-denial because of his 
being spoiled, has a strong desire to possess 
things, whatever the means. 


Sometimes stealing is resorted to out of 
sheer love of adventure or excitement or, 
because it is a means of relief from the 
monotony and drabness of his home life. After 


the age of six or seven years, boys are more 
prone to steal than girls, probably because 
they are more aggressive. An occasional act 
of stealing may be the first or the last one. 
Habitual stealing results from a casual stealing 
which has gone undetected. If the subsequent 
acts are successful, it becomes a habit with 
the child to obtain whatever he wants by 
stealing. He will come to believe that it is the 
shortest cut to prosperity. 


Jealousy can be another motive for stealing. 
A boy stole the drawing book and composition 
book of a classmate at the time of exami- 
nation. As he could not get a higher rank by 
healthy competition with that boy, he had 
to resort to stealing as a means of surpassing 
him in the examination. 


A child may be tempted to steal in order 
to show off to his playmates that he is very 
rich and thus gain their admiration. Some- 
times he may give his stolen things away to 
his playmates and thus gain further 
popularity. A child of nine was once referred 
to the writer by the juvenile court for stealing. 
During one of the interviews he came out 
with the following story: One day he 
informed his mother that he had obtained a 
part-time job at a ‘bidi’ shop and that the job 
was after the school hours. He would be paid 
Rs. 10/- per month. The mother was happy— 
which mother would not be proud of her 
nine-year-old son who is learning and at the 
same time earning. At the end of the month 
he proudly gave a ten-rupee note—the same 
currency note that was missing from her 
purse. When the writer asked him why he 
did this, he replied that he had a great desire 
to be like his father, a bread-earner of the 
family. Thus, phantasy in children may 
stimulate them to commit anti-social acts. 


A child from a poor home, where not only 
he cannot obtain what he desires but even 
ordinary wants to which he is entitled are not 
satisfied, is tempted to steal. If he does not 
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get even one square meal, it is not surprising 
that he will steal food or money. 


Bad company is very often blamed by 
parents for their children’s stealing habits. 
It is not uncommon to hear a mother say, 
“My child was never like that. It is only since 
he started moving in the company of the 
neighbour’s boy that he had taken to this 
undesirable habit”. Though it is true that in 
some cases it is one of the important causative 
factors, it is not so frequent a cause as made 
out by many parents, 


A ten-year old boy, who was limping 
badly because of an old hemiphlegia, was in 
the habit of stealing money from his father’s 
pocket and derived great satisfaction by 
setting fire to his father’s old account books. 
During treatment it was found that he was 
feeling terribly inferior to other boys because 
of his bad limp, and, his anti-social activities 
like stealing were an attempt to compensate 
for his inferiority feelings, He said that he 
dared do things which other boys would not 
dream of doing. ‘ 


A mentally retarded child who is unable 
to judge what is right and what is wrong, 
often becomes a tool in the hands of his 
cleverer playmates. They induce him to steal. 
If the act is undetected, they benefit from the 
spoils, but if the boy is caught, his playmates 
are clever enough to escape. 


Parents often set a bad example by follow- 
ing loose social and moral standards. Black- 
marketting may be openly defended in the 
presence of the child. Remarks, such as, 
“one has perforce to resort to black-market- 
ting or else how can the business go on?”, 
are detrimental to the child’s social and moral 
development. 


Sexual conflicts, particularly regarding 
masturbation, may often cause stealing. The 
guilt feeling caused by masturbation creates 
an unconscious need for self-punishment. 


This need is satisfied by the punishment he 
receives after he is caught stealing. 


Stealing may occur also as one of the 
sequels to encephalitis or post-epileptic fugue. 


Treatment.—Till the age of about four 
years, a child does not really understand the 
difference between “Mine” and “Yours”. 
The parents should instil into the child’s 
mind the idea of personal property at a very 


early age. 


Stealing cases are extremely difficult to 
treat. In order to uncover the unconscious 
motives of stealing, the therapist has to gain 
the confidence of the child, which is extreme- 
ly difficult because he does not trust anybody. 
He hates people in authority. Quite often he 
associates the staff members of the child 
guidance clinic with the authorities of re- 
mand homes, juvenile courts or certified 
schools. Inspite of repeated reassurances that 
the child guidance clinic is a place where his 
problem will be investigated and understood 
from his point of view and that it has no 
connection whatsoever with the police or the 
law, he will not confide in the therapist. His 
deep rooted hostility to and distrust of the 
society in general makes him take a defensive 
attitude. 


Most of the cases require intensive psycho- 
therapy and modification of the home envi- 
ronment. Faulty parental attitudes responsible 
for the child’s problem are corrected. Punish- 
ment, bribing, shaming the child,:and threats 
to hand him over to the police must be 
avoided. The therapist must be careful to see 
that the child is not given threats of the 
“clinic doctor” by the parents. As the parents 
are impatient and are desperate as a result 
of the child’s antisocial behaviour, they 
threaten the child that they will ‘tell the 
clinic doctor everything, and he will hand 
you over to the police’. This should never 
happen as this is exactly what the therapist 
wants to avoid, Psychotherapy enables one to 
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detect the underlying motives of stealing. 
Sometimes finding out what the child does 
with his money may throw some light on the 
problem. A child often insists that his clothes 
must have pockets in them. How pleased and 
important he feels when his pockets bulge out 
with trifling possessions like bus tickets, pieces 
of threads, etc., things he can call his own? 
This inherent desire to possess something of 
his own is very strong. Giving regular pocket 
money every week so that he can plan out 
his weekly budget has a greater prophylactic 
and educative value than giving him small 
amounts when he asks for them. 


Change of environment may become abso- 
lutely necessary when it is impossible for the 
parents to modify their attitude towards him. 
His stealing habit is known to the neighbour- 
hood so that whenever a theft occurs, the 
child is blamed for it even though he may 
not have committed the theft. The neighbours 
clamour for strong action with the result that 
the parents punish the child more severely. 
This makes the child more bitter and hostile 
to the parents in particular and to the society 
in general, and he becomes more antisocial to 
‘get even’ with the people he hates. Change of 
environment in cases like this becomes an 
absolute necessity. 


Illustrative Case—A _ 16-year-old boy, 
studying in IV Vernacular, was referred by 
an orphanage to the Child Guidance Clinic 
for stealing, lying, laughing and shouting 
without any apparent reason, and extreme 
restlessness. He had stolen on four occasions. 
On the first three occasions he stole money, 
the amount ranging from As. 12/- to Rs. 6/-. 
The fourth time he stole a pair of scissors, 
a month before coming to the clinic. When 
he was found to possess it, he returned it to 
its owner. The money he stole he spent mainly 
on buying eatables. The matron reported that 
he lacked concentration, was untidy and 
indisciplined, His behaviour was so abnormal 
that he was thought to be a case of psychosis. 


Being an institutional child since he was 
a few weeks old, his birth history and where- 
abouts of his parents were not known. His 
name was given by the institution. Till he was 
five years old, he was in an orphanage in 
Bombay. Then he was transferred, with some 
other boys, to an orphanage in Ahmedabad 
(for want of space, probably) where he 
stayed till he was 13 years. He was very 
strongly attached to a lady staff member of 
the institution, whom he was missing very 
much after his transfer to Bombay at the 
age of 13 years. He has since been staying 
there. 


He started stealing after he was transferred 
back to the same orphanage in Bombay. 
Physical examination was made and he was 
found to be a weak, under-developed and 
under-nourished boy. There was no organic 
disease or physical defect. Intelligence Tests 
(Kamat’s modification of Binet-Simon Tests) 
were given to him and his mental age was 
estimated to be 8 years and 10 months. 
Though he gave his chronological age as 15 
years, the ophanage authorities were not 
certain about his age. But according to the 
psychologist he was a borderline case. Clini- 
cally he gave one an impression of being 
average in intelligence. 

The medium of instruction in his early 
school was Marathi. When he was trans- 
ferred to Ahmedabad, the medium of teach- 
ing was Gujarati. After his return to Bombay 
he was sent to a municipal school where the 
medium of instruction was the same. He 
was very weak in Arithmetic and Geography. 
It was not possible for the orphanage autho- 
rities to guide him in his lessons because of 
the language difficulty. He had to be goaded 
to do his lessons. 

Psychiatric interviews with the child re- 
vealed that he did not like the institutional 
life and was very often worried about the fact 
that he was an orphan. He wondered who 
his parents were. He was uncertain about his 
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future. When asked what his ambition was, 
he said that he wanted to be an efficient 
helper in a doctor’s dispensary. Later on, he 
said he wanted to be a compounder. He also 
said that he was extremely fond of dancing 
and music. He preferred learning these to 
pursuing his academic education. He talked 
very freely and thoroughly enjoyed coming 
to the clinic. 


The therapist suggested to the matron of 
the institute to allow the boy to work in the 
dispensary of the institution and help the 
doctor or the nurse in dressing wounds, etc. 
The suggestion was taken up and the boy 
worked regularly and showed enthusiasm and 
interest in his work. He also showed a great 
deal of improvement in his behaviour in the 
institution. Unfortunately for the boy there 
was a theft of a pair of scissors from the dis- 
pensary for which he was blamed, After a 
careful and thorough inquiry it was found 
that another boy had stolen it and the patient 
was unnecessarily blamed. He gave up the 
work in the dispensary inspite of repeated 
reassurances and persuasion. He then chose to 
work in the garden which work he was still 
continuing at the time of writing. Further 
efforts would be made to persuade him to 
take up his original work. 


In view of his interest in dancing, the 





dancing teacher attending the orphanage was 
consulted. He found that the boy had an 
inherent gift of rhythm and tune. The boy 
was encouraged to take part in various social 
functions of the institution, and actually got 
prize for his ‘hunter’s dance’ and ‘folk dance’. 
The dancing teacher was so impressed by the 
boy’s dancing ability that he promised that he 
would admit the boy to his dancing class at 
a concession rate after his return to Bombay 
three months later. It was decided that later 
on he would be helped to join an art school. 


The matron reported after a few weeks that 
the boy showed marked improvement in his 
behaviour and had become regular and 
cleaner in his habits, There has been no 
incident of stealing since his first visit to the 
clinic. He showed repentence for his past 
anti-social activities. His relationship with 
other inmates of the institution improved and 
became cordial. No one called him a ‘thief’ 
any more. His dancing ability was very much 
appreciated and recognised and as he had 
given up stealing, he came to be accepted by 
the other inmates of the institute and he 
himself felt very much secure. His restlessness 
and depression disappeared. At the time of 
writing, the problem of the child had com- 
pletely disappeared and he was well adjusted 
to his environment.? 





1The author acknowledges that the cooperation he got [rom the staff of the children’s institution 
helped to a large extent in the successful treatment of this case. 








PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 





AND ADOLESCENT CRIME 





Dr. Y. S. MEHENDALE 





Environment and climate have a great influence on the bahaviour patterns of man. 
In the following article, Dr. Mehendale analyses the influence of time, climate and region 


on the criminal habits of adolescents. 


Dr. Mehendale is Professor of Sociology and Logic in the Poona University. 


“Historians and sociologists have noted the 
influence of physical nature upon the 
development of society. Montesquieu and 
Von Treitschke have thought that the climate 
and topography of the country affect a people 
directly, attributing the difference in charac- 
teristics of people in the different parts of 
the world to these external factors. Ellsworth 
Huntington, long a proponent of the 
geographical school, recently asserted that 
large proportions of persons born in winter 
will have low I.Q.’s, will become criminals, 
or suffer from insanity or tuberculosis. 
Buckle, Spencer, Semple, Giddings and others 
have seen that the problem is not so simple, 
but that the physical environment usually 
acts indirectly through its effects upon the 
density of population, economic development 


and cultural institutions. 


“The sociologist is careful, however, not 
to forget that the correlation between these 
physical factors and certain forms of beha- 
viour is usually small and that the importance 
of the factors is a relative one. Nevertheless, 
he is unwilling completely to ignore those 
studies that raise the question as to whether 
climate, seasons, humidity and other geogra- 
phical and climatic conditions may not have 
a direct effect upon the human organism by 
disturbing its balance or by generating certain 
irritabilities and states of mind that have 
direct issue in criminal conduct.”* 


An attempt has been made below to study 
adolescent criminality in relation to region, 
seasonal variation and time of the day: 





*Gillin J. L., “Criminology and Penology”. Third Edition, pp. 70-71. 
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The above table yields the following 
results: 


The incidence of murder is highest in the 
Satara district. A detailed study, however, 
has further led to the finding that murder 
is a very common crime in the talukas of 
Karad and Walwa. In every 5 cases of 
murder, 3 are from this part of the district. 
It is significant to note that this is the most 
fertile region of the district, being a portion 
of the Krishna valley and having a black 
soil yielding a succession of rich crops. The 
agricultural people are, therefore, well-off as 
compared with their brethren in the other 
parts of the district. They seem to be con- 
servative and greatly attached to their land 
and home. With ample leisure at their 
disposal and a care-free nature, they seem 
to have become extremely vindictive and 
violent. Usually land disputes, family feuds 
and quarrels over women are the causes of 
their murderous attacks. 


Next to Satara are the cities of Bombay 
and Poona which show a high rate of murder. 
Homicide figures most prominently in cities. 
Satara and West Khandesh are next in 
importance. Offences of hurt and attempt to 
commit suicide are more numerous in urban 
rather than in rural areas, The only crime 
which is essentially rural is concealment of 
birth by secret disposal of body. However, it 
cannot be asserted that this is a crime ‘which 
is not to be found in urban areas. The 
probable explanation for this is that the 
overcrowding of people in cities makes it 
difficult to detect and punish the culprit, 
whereas in villages, where every one knows 
every one else, it is hardly possible for such 
a crime to go undetected. 


As regards sexual offences, it will be 
observed that kidnapping and adultery rank 
highest in the city, while assault, rape and 
unnatural offences are more common in rural 
districts. The reason for the first is probably 
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that the city provides adequate facilities for 
quick and easy transport; while the reason 
for the latter is probably that the configu- 
ration of the countryside gives ample scope 
for boys to meet girls in a lonely place for 
carrying out a sexual act. Strikingly enough, 
in Khandesh (both East and West) where 
the bulk of criminals are Bhils and Tadvis, 
rape is at its highest. 


Offences of theft, housebreaking and theft, 
cheating and forgery, misappropriation of 
property and _ counterfeiting coins are 
commoner in the city than in the countryside. 
Robbery and dacoity are a highly characteris- 
tic form of crime in Khandesh, especially in 
that part where mountainous tracts offer to 
the hill tribes like the Bhils, ample scope for 
ambuscades and escapes. It is particularly to 
be noted that in the city of Poona there is not 
a single case of dacoity, obviously because the 
vastness of population as also the careful 
watch by the police allow no opportunity to 
dacoits to carry on their serious and daring 
criminal operations. 


Mischief, which springs for the most part 
from the passion of revenge, is at its highest 
in the Satara district. 


Offences under Section 109 and 110 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code are more numerous 
in Poona City than in the countryside. 
Gambling is essentially an urban crime, while 
offenders convicted under the Criminal 
Tribes Act come mainly from rural districts. 


Thus it will be gathered that certain types 
of crime figure prominently in urban areas 
owing chiefly to their crowded and highly 
complex character, certain other types of 
crime are more numerous in rural areas 
while yet certain others are typical of 
mountain tracts. 


Seasonal Variations and Crime.—Figures 
for the monthly variations in adolescent 
criminality are given in the table below: 
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The above table shows that offences of 
murder, homicide and hurt rise considerably 
in the summer months of March to May and 
in October which is also a hot month in 
India. Attempts to commit suicide reach the 
maximum in April. Offences of concealment 
of birth by secret disposal of body are too 
few to yield any significant observations, 


Sexual offences, on the whole, show an 
upward trend in summer and in October. 


Offences of theft, though reaching a climax 
in October, accumulate in winter and decline 
considerably in July and August, probably 
because the rains prevent the criminal 
activities of adolescents. Offences of house- 
breaking and theft fall considerably in 
summer and rise in winter. Curiously enough 
robbery has a summer and not winter peak. 
Figures for dacoity are high in winter 
although they reach their summit in August; 
the reason for the latter is the failure of rains 
during the preceding months, namely, June 
and July. The general rise of dacoity in winter 
may, however, be accounted for by the fact 
that winter has long nights and that it is a 
time when the harvest is collected. 


Cheating and forgery have a summer peak 
and not winter. Mischief is totally absent 
during the rainy season, obviously because it 
is no use setting fire to huts, stacks, or fodder 
during rains. Misappropriation of property 
has a summer peak; however, it seems to be 
least affected by the character of seasons, in- 


asmuch as it is common with more or less 
equal magnitude in all seasons. 


As regards miscellaneous offences it will be 
noticed from the table that all the offences 
tend to increase in winter and decrease 
considerably in rainy season. 


On the whole, it will be remarked that 
offences against the person tend to increase 
in summer and decrease remarkably towards 
the end of the year; sexual offences rise in 
summer and fall considerably in the rainy 
season; crimes against property increase 
in winter, fall from February to April and 
again rise in May to fall again in June. In 
July, they reach the minimum, and from 
August onwards they rise and fall alternately. 
Miscellaneous offences increase in winter 
and decrease notably in the rainy season. 


The association between seasonal variations 
and crimes thus becomes apparent. Although 
it cannot be maintained that seasons are 
directly responsible for the occurrence of 
various types of crime, it can be asserted that 
a certain season facilitates or prompts the 
commission of certain crimes, while another 
proves to be inconvenient to criminal 
activity. 


Time of the Day and Crime.—Just as 
certain types of crime increase in certain 
seasons, so also certain types of crime are 
more in certain hours of the day. The follow- 
ing table shows the incidence of crime by 
time of day:— 





TABLE III 
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A reference to the table shows that over 
one-third of the total number of murder cases 
occurred between 9 p.m. and 3 a.m.; that 
is, during the time when the victims were 
found asleep, alone, or otherwise defenceless. 
Homicide and hurt are committed mostly 
between 3 p.m. and 6 p.m., as they chiefly 
arise from day quarrels. Attempts to commit 
suicide take place for the most part between 
9 p.m. and midnight, obviously because 
during this period people are asleep, so that 
there is little or no probability of being 
noticed by any one. For concealment of birth 
by secret disposal of body, the most ghastly 
time, namely, midnight to 3 a.m., is selected. 


Assault or criminal force on woman, as 
also rape and unnatural offences are com- 
mitted most between mid-day and 3 p.m. The 
reason is that the girl victims are found 
defenceless, (i) being alone in their homes, 
their parents having gone to work in their 
fields, or (ti) alone returning from their 
fields after supplying mid-day meals to their 
parents, or (iii) alone tending their cattle on 
grassland, or (iv) playing in company with 
their young girl friends, and (v) bathing or 
washing clothes alone at the river or stream. 
Kidnapping and adultery are committed 
largely at night, evidently because it is a time 


when husbands or parents of the girls are 
asleep and it is then very easy for the 
criminals to run away with their victims. 


Except offences of cheating and forgery 
which have little to depend upon the time or 
hour of the day, all crimes against property are 
essentially night crimes, It may be specially 
noted that for the commission of dacoity time 
is an important factor, so that dacoits select 
not only a dark hour but also a dark night. 
Most of the dacoities under study were 
committed on dark nights. 


Since night is the time when the possibility 
of detection while stealing, burgling, escaping 
and gambling is least, offences under sections 
109 and 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
Criminal Tribes Act and Prevention of 
Gambling Act, take place mostly at night. 


It will thus be noticed that certain kinds of 
offences are mostly committed in the day 
while certain others at night. 


To conclude then, it can be stated that 
although physical environment does not 
directly influence criminality, it nonetheless 
acts as an indirect factor and determines the 
nature and extent of crime as also its time 
of commission. 
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GROUP-DAY-CARE FOR CHILDREN 





Mrs. Manu M. Desai 





“The modern philosophy and programme gg oe in group-day-care of children 


are products of many forces, past and present.” In the 


ollowing article, Mrs. Desai analyses 


these forces and makes practical suggestions for planning and programming of a day-care 


centre for children. 


Mrs. Desai is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The modern philosophy and programme 
develooment in group-day-care of children 
are products of many forces, past and present. 
The mid-century day nurseries of the west, 
with their bleak and austere surroundings, 
with their emphasis on moral upbringing and 
regimented living, with their rows of children 
dressed alike, looking alike, blank and 
apathetic, symbolized so vividly the basic 
philosophy and attitude of the age towards 
children and their care, The pioneers of the 
day-care movement during this period had 
no strong supporting groups behind them, 


‘nor had they any precedent to follow except 


that of a kindly Frenchman, Monsieur 
Morbeau, who had organized “Creche” in 
Paris about 10 years earlier. “They blazed 
their own trails”, The matron and her assis- 
tants, usually maids, were good samaritans, 
though without any training, so far as the 
physical care of the children was concerned. 


“Feed the starving, 
Clothe the naked, 
Enlighten the soul. .” 


This was their gospel. The little ones were 
given toys, dolls, balls, etc. The older ones 
were given special instruction to equip them 
for their station in life. All children of suitable 
age were assigned different household tasks 
under the supervision of the matron. Those 
were the days of “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child”, the days of sterness and repression 
of all the natural expressions of the child’s 
growing self, the days of marching in rows, 


of eating in dead silence. The general attitude 
of the welfare workers was one of rescuing 
the poor, of lifting them up, of providing 
them shelter. They took pride in turning these 
children into clean neat well-behaved little 
adults, always made aware of and expected 
to express gratitude for the good done unto 
them. The mother? She was a person who 
appeared at the nursery door each morning 
and evening; a convenient means of transport 
for the child. The home? It was a shadowy 
place, a kind of hinterland, a place occa- 
sionally guessed at but never seen. The sole 
aim of these pioneers was to provide a sort of 
custodial care for the children of working 
mothers. They were not concerned with the 
complex socio-psychological issues, such as, 
the effects of low wages that forced women to 
leave their homes to contribute to the family 
income, or the effects on children of their 
separation from the personal care of their 
mothers, nor could they foresee the child’s 
need for play, with adequate space, equip- 
ment and freedom for self-expression, as 
essential to his healthy growth. However 
inadequate they were in many respects, they 
served an urgent need of the time and 
increased rapidly in number. 


Soon the influence of great educators like 
Frobel and Madam Montessori, reached the 
bleak air of the nurseries and made some of 
them more children-centred. However, the 
emphasis in many was still on educating the 
child in the three R’s, and on keeping him 
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healthy and well-protected rather than pro- 
viding for him a constructive experience in 
group living. 

During the thirties, increasing effort was 
made to define and clarify the difference 
between the day nurseries and nursery schools, 
though their functions frequently overlapped. 
The day nursery or the group-day-care centre 
began to be usually identified with a social 
welfare agency, meeting a variety of 
economic, social, personal and health needs 
of the families, by providing whole-time or 
part-time day-care for children, at times 
including care of infants as well. On the other 
hand, the nursery school was being considered 
as a purely educational service for children 
from 2 to 5 years of age. War-time ex- 
periences, especially during the last two world 
wars, brought together, as never before, all 
those associated with both nursery schools 
and day nurseries—parents, teachers, social 
workers, doctors, psychologists, and many 
community groups, including labour and 
management, and created a widespread 
interest in development of a sound day-care 
programme as an integral part of any social 
welfare scheme. The impetus given by the 
exigencies of war to the development of 
several of the social sciences, especially 
psychology, contributed greatly to the under- 
standing of the child and his needs, Conse- 
quently, certain principles of child care have 
emerged, which now form the basis of child 
care programmes, Group-day-care, which is 
increasingly becoming an essential part of a 
larger child care programme, is now looked 
upon as a service to children who need day 
time care away from their own homes, This 
care is usually provided to those who need it 
for one or more of the following reasons: — 
their mothers are working; there is illness in 
the home; a father alone is maintaining the 
family unit; there is inadequate housing and 
lack of play space; there is need for educa- 
tional guidance. 


It is also recognized that day care is not 
a substitute for the home and should not 
supersede parental responsibilities and rela- 
tionship. The goal of group-day-care 
service is to help parents retain and carry 
out their full parental rights and responsibili- 
ties and at the same time, supplement it by 
care and guidance during certain hours of 
the day. This particular service may be 
available under a variety of names, nursery 
school, day nursery, day centre, child care 
centre, etc. Continuous partnership between 
parents and the staff the of group-day-care 
centres is now looked upon as a very essential 
requirement for its effective functioning. 


Group-day-care programmes have now 
gathered much experience, in co-operation 
with other community agencies, in the inte- 
gration of the professional skills of education, 
social work and health. From this experience, 
a new philosophy has evolved. Day-care 
programmes today are marked by a wider 
and deeper knowledge of children, by recog- 
nition of the inter-dependence of the child’s 
physical, intellectual, spiritual and emotional 
life and by a deeper awareness of the inter- 
relationships of the child, his family and 
the day-care centre. There is an increasing 
recognition of the need for establishing a 
legal basis for licensing all group care pro- 
grammes for young children, to protect them 
from harmful effects of inadequate care of 
exploitation, under whatever name or 
auspices. The major purpose of the licensing 
and inspecting system has been to ensure 
that the minimum basic standards of health, 
cleanliness, sanitation, physical setting and 
personnel in charge, are maintained for the 
protection of the physical, mental and emo- 
tional well-being of children under group- 
day-care. 

A marked progress is made in maintaining 
trained staff and administrative personnel 
with qualification and authority to put into 
effect the developing standards of child day- 
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care. The adoption of basic standards, 
however, does not imply regimentation. For 
no one pattern of organisation would meet 
the requirements of all children and all 
parents. Each day-care programme has to 
vary according to its particular purpose, as 
to whether it is providing a few hours of 
group experience, giving all-day-care, offering 
guidance and treatment of behaviour 
difficulties, emphasizing parent education, 
teachers’ training or research. 


Once the need for providing constructive 
experience in group living, under the 
guidance and supervision of trained staff is 
accepted as essential for all children, a 
widening coverage of day care programmes 
to include all the children of pre-school age 
as well as school age in all the regions is to 


be expected. 


Experience in many countries of the west, 
especially those having larger industrialized 
urban population, indicates that a compre- 
hensive day-care programme has been a 
determining factor in keeping many families 
together, particularly those, which, due to 
economic reasons or due to death or desertion 
of either parent are on the verge of break- 
down. It has also made possible the returning 
of children from institutions or foster homes 
to their families and has helped many families 
to keep off the relief rolls by enabling both 
the parents to work. As such, the day-care 
centres are not regarded as a parking lot, 
nor as the “charming means of making 
children recipients of an indulgent charity,” 
but as an effective means of strengthening 
and sustaining family ties. The day-care 


centres, especially those in highly congested 
urban areas, have a unique contribution to 
make; they enable children to meet and 
play, as they need appropriate play materials 
to help them grow in body and mind. Such 
facilities are seldom available to many 
children living in small crowded city tene- 


ments. Their parents have neither time nor 
energy nor the financial means to provide 
for adequate individual or group experience 
for them, so necessary for their healthy 
growth. Private day nurseries still flourishing 
in many countries, including India, because 
of their independent position, can and do 
frequently assume leadership in experimenting 
with new ideas, new methods and materials. 
However, they too are often handicapped 
by limited financial resources, lack of trained 
staff or inadequate community support, in 
expanding or revising their programmes to 
meet the changing community needs, In the 
absence of properly developed standards and 
an agency with adequate authority and 
trained personnel, to enforce them, many 
of these nurseries have failed to meet even 
the minimum requirements of sound child 
care. In addition to strengthening such 
existing facilities by providing supplementary 
grant-in-aid, by creating facilities for staff- 
training and through proper supervision and 
control, the State has to take increasing 
responsibilities for comprehensive planning 
and organization of day-care programme, if 
the needs of all children at all levels are 
to be met. 


In developing such a comprehensive pro- 
gramme in a country like India, where the 
social and cultural patterns have been fairly 
stable for many generations, care should 
be taken to ensure that the experiences that 
children get in the day-care centres are in 
general conformity with the basic patterns 
of their home life. And even when some 
changes are introduced, the parents should 
be prepared for them, for any severe and 
prolonged conflict between the child’s life 
at home, his life in the day-care centre, and 
the life that he will be expected to lead in 
the school is likely to create severe malad- 
justments in his later life. Hence, even though 
great progress has been made in the past 
few years in the development of group-day- 
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care programmes for young children, care 
needs to be taken while introducing them 
in India, to space them properly in terms 
of the progress made in the family life, in the 
school and the community, regarding their 
attitude towards the child and understanding 
of his needs. If used with caution and under- 
standing, the progressive philosophy under- 
lying the present group-day-care programme 
could be a great vitalising force both for 
the school and the home. 


Time and again it has been observed that 
programme after programme has failed to 
take root in the community, mainly because 
those who planned them have failed to carry 
the community with them in their planning 
as well as execution. The danger of losing 
sight of this important fact is extremely great 
in India, because of a sharp division between 
those who, by virtue of their knowledge, 
education and status, are in a position to 
assume leadership and those whom they lead. 


A successful planning of the day-care 
programme, once its need for children at 
all levels and in all regions is accepted, will 
involve a careful utilisation of existing 
resources, human and material, planning for 
proper development of staff training, deter- 
mining the sources of financial and adminis- 
trative responsibilities, developing standards 
along with establishment of adequate 
machinery to enforce them, facilities for 
research in methods and materials for sound 
programme development and for dissemina- 
tion of information and knowledge collected 
on the subject, to people and agencies 
interested as well as those who are already 
in the field. Any planning of day-care 
programme on the lines indicated above 
would be very helpful in counteracting the 
tendency, so common in India, to develop 
the entire programme on the capacity and 
influence of a handful of individuals. 

Turning to the problems of programme 
development within a day-care centre, the 


need for a clear understanding of the methods 
and materials to be used could hardly be 
overlooked. Due to great direct influence 
of Madam Montessori, one of the pioneers 
in the field, the methods and materials 
developed by her and her followers have 
been widely used in India. Madam Montes- 
sori’s personality and ceaseless efforts in the 
cause of the welfare of the child has gone 
a long way in bringing slow but steady 
transformation in our thinking and attitude 
towards children. 


However, too dogmatic an emphasis on 
the use of methods and materials developed 
by one group, is likely to make their users 
rigid in their approach and often prevent 
them from adopting new ideas, skills and 
materials recently developed in the field. The 
apparatus developed by the Montessori group, 
though useful in educating the child about 
the world around him, is not unstructured 
enough to afford full play to child’s imagina- 
tion through their varied manipulations. 
Besides, what the child really needs during 
the pre-school age is not learning of the 
three R’s, for which he is not yet mentally 
matured enough, but developing sound habits 
and attitudes regarding his bodily functions, 
such as, eating, sleep, elimination, ample 
opportunity for muscular and motor co- 
ordination, exercise, experience in healthy 
socialization, and sound emotional develop- 
ment, all of which form the foundation of 
his later personality growth. 


The programme development in a day- 
care centre has, therefore, to be based upon 
the needs, interests and the level of the 
child’s total growth. Not only must it include 
all the values of group experience, but, 
because some children have to spend most 
of their working hours in the centre, it must 
also provide for them many of the experiences 
in family living, most important of them 
being the opportunity for individual relation- 
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ships with an adult and for play in small 
groups. 

Group-day-care is generally suited to 
children of 3 to 12. It is not advisable to 
include children under two, partly because 
they are too young to take care of their phy- 
sical needs, and partly because they are not 
yet ready emotionally to keep away from 
parents for long hours, Even in the case of 
older children, their readiness to benefit from 
group living varies greatly from child to child, 
in terms of their experience and stage of 
development. If necessary, “creches” for very 
young children could be developed separately. 

Responsibility for this wide age range may 
be shared by several agencies, But it is 
important to include plans for the older 
children as well; for they too need the 
company of interested adults and worthwhile 
activities after school hours. The entire group 
must be divided into three sections, of 
children from 3 through 5 years, of those 
from 6 through 7 years and those from 8 
through 12 years. Within each of these, there 
may be several sub-groups according to age 
and maturity. The younger a group, the 
more is the care and supervision needed. 
Hence the number should be smaller per 
each of the available staff. As the child’s 
sense of security depends to a large extent 
on the close relationship with the same 
familiar person from day to day, it is 
important that each teacher carries conti- 
nuous responsibility for the same group each 
day. A good relationship with the adults 
helps to pave the way for friendships with 
others. Hence the group should be small 
enough to enable each child to form that 
close and intimate relationship. The beginning 
and end of the day are very important 
periods for each child, and even though 
attendance may be low, shifting of groups 
and teachers should be avoided. 

It takes time for many children to separate 
from their mothers and to form a new 


4 


relationship with the teacher. This is more 
true of younger ones (3 years old) even 
though they are ready and eager to play 
with other children. Group experience for a 
limited number of hours in a day can make 
a real contribution to their growth and 
development. Also the children should be 
moved from one group to another only after 
careful planning by the staff and careful 
preparation of the child for the change. 


Young children want a regular but not 
a rigid pattern to depend on. The total 
24-hour need of a child should be considered 
in planning for the time he spends in a 
group. A good day-care would balance 
activity and relaxation. This means that a 
period of vigorous play should usually be 
followed by one of relatively quiet activity. 
As prolonged excitement of one kind tends 
to disturb the child’s appetite and his rest 
period, it is advisable to have quieter and 
soothing activities before meal and _ rest 
periods. Stretching out on the floor or listen- 
ing to soothing stories is often beneficial 
before major meals. A nap on individual 
cots or floor-spreads should usually follow 
afternoon meals. Some refreshment after nap, 
followed by another outdoor play period 
should usually end the day. A typical daily 
routine usually followed by the day-care 
centre giving all-day-care is:— 


(1) Morning outdoor play 

(2) Indoor free-play and any other 
organised activity 

) Songs, story telling, etc. 

) Mid-day meal 

) Afternoon nap for about two hours 

(6) Refreshment 

(7) Songs, organised indoor games 

(8) Outdoor free-play. 


Toilet routines should be casually handled 
and children need not be lined up for wash 
or to go to bathroom. Maintenance of a 
homely atmosphere at the centre will help 
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children to go to the bathrooms at their 
usual time without pressure by elders. 
Lavatories, wash basins and wash utensils 
should be suited to the child’s size, so that 
he does not have to depend upon an adult’s 
help. 


Wholesome nutritional meals supplement- 
ing the deficient food at home will be of 
great help in building up the child’s health. 
Children who stay beyond noon will need 
a hot well-balanced meal, the main one of 
the day. There should be pleasant conver- 
sation at the meal time. Children should be 
encouraged to serve themselves with 
increasing independence. The staff members 
should share the meals with the children. 
In short, every effort should be made to make 
the meal time a family affair just as it 
would be in their homes, 


A young child’s play room is his workshop 
and laboratory; therein he gets ample scope, 
under the guidance of a friendly adult, to 
experiment with his expanding world, human 
and material. The child who is ready for 
group living is developing judgment, making 
choices, learning to share, to take his turn, 
to co-operate and to express his own ideas. 
His play materials are the tools with which 
he works and experiments and through 
which he often relives many of his expe- 
riences at home and in the community. 
Through manipulation of his play materials 
he begins to understand the inter-relationship 
between objects and things around him, 
while through dramatic play and through 
living experience in a group he gradually 
grasps the meaning of essential human inter- 
relationships. 


The arrangement of the child’s play 
materials could contribute a great deal to 
his understanding of their possible uses. The 
materials should lie on low open shelves, 
so as to be within the child’s reach. Areas 
for different kinds of activities should be so 


arranged as to afford varied activities to 
different groups, without interfering with each 
other. Easels or drawing boards should be 
placed near windows or other well-lighted 
place and the closets for paints and brushes 
should be near-by. Books, pencils, beads, 
papers, crayons, scissors, construction papers 
and other table materials should be close to 
the tables. Corners for these activities should 
be so arranged as to afford opportunity for 
quiet individual play. The dolls and house- 
keeping equipment should have a corner of 
their own, screened off. Shelves for blocks, 
transportation toys, animal toys, etc. should 
be near a wide open floor space and away 
from quieter individual play corners, so that 
the engineers have room to build tracks and 
run trains. As far as possible, arrangement 
for water play, finger paints, clay play, should 
be in fairly open space, preferably in a shady 
corner of the outdoor play ground. The 
above-mentioned materials are fairly un- 
structured to give ample scope for the child 
to use its imagination as well as develop 
better skill and co-ordination in their mani- 
pulation. They could afford ample learning 
opportunities to the child without limiting 
his activities. If Montessori materials are 
used a separate corner should be kept for 
them. Work bench for carpentry, some of the 
dress-up clothes, such as, for fireman, police- 
man, postman, band instruments, such as, 
gong, drum, kanjari, manjiro, pounding and 
hammering materials, all add to the richness 
and variety of activities in the nursery. 
Rythms, action songs, story telling, pets, 
science, and nature experiences, trips and 
dramatic plays are all essential to a creative 
group programme in the nursery school. 
Little children develop their body and muscles 
by using them. Hence, the outdoor space 
should be large enough for running and 
should be free from hazards. There should 
be plenty of apparatus for climbing, sliding, 
swinging and also materials for building. Big 
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packing cases could be used for playhouse, 
boats, carts, etc. Large hollow construction 
blocks, skipping ropes, a place to dig or sand 
tray with plenty of shovels, pails, etc. are 
necessities. Kiddie cars, wagons and tricycles 
provide for muscular activities and also add 
to the interest of the play. 


There should be enough of different kinds 
of equipment so that every child has an 
opportunity to lift and pull and push and 
climb during the outdoor play hours. For, 
the best of the teachers cannot make up for 
a lack of equipment. There should be plenty 
of all the materials described. However, 
resourceful and imaginative teachers will 
make use of the materials and resources of 
the neighbourhood, which need not always 
be expensive. Specially in the rural area, 
there will be no dearth of raw materials 
which could be used in a variety of ways, 
in developing most of the materials described 
here, if only the teacher would keep her 
eyes and mind open. Roof tiles, wooden 
boxes, tins, big and small stones, variety of 
dried fruit-nuts, plantains and banyan tree 
leaves, gaily colored clay beads are just a 
few of the many materials available. Colored 
powder used for Rangoli could be easily 
turned into finger paints by use of rice-starch 
and water. Children in the rural nursery 
schools can spend hours, rounding and 
finishing pebbles out of tiles, which they 
use in all kinds of group and individual play. 
Pounding bricks into powder of differing 
smoothness can not only be an enjoyable 
pastime for them, but one through which, 
with the guidance of a skilled teacher, they 
can learn a lot about texture. 


The teacher’s skilful guidance of the 
children is another essential factor. Her 
ability to discern each child’s needs as an 
individual and as a member of the group 
is an art which grows with her own sensitivity 
and experience. Children need affectionate 
and loving control as well as freedom. They 


need understanding and acceptance of their 
own feelings of hostility and aggression, even 
though they cannot be allowed to express 
them in ways dangerous to themselves or to 
others. 


The number of hours the children should 
spend in the nursery school has to be deter- 
mined not only in terms of the parent’s needs, 
but also in terms of the age and readiness of 
the child to use it constructively. 


Plant and Equipment.—The site, the build- 
ing, the amount of space, indoor and outdoor, 
the kind of rooms as well as their location and 
arrangement are important factors in a day- 
care centre. The need for developing and 
enforcing minimum standards, to ensure 
health and safety of children, is basic to sound 
development of any day-care programme. 
The location should be convenient to the 
children’s homes, There should be adequate 
outdoor play space, preferably with sunny 
areas, trees and grass and dirt to dig in. 
Bathrooms should be near the playroom. One 
sanitary washbowl and one toilet room are 
needed for every 8 to 10 children. If they are 
of adult size, steps or platforms must be 
provided, so that the children can use them 
without difficulty. Ground floor space is the 
best. Each child should have a minimum of 
20 to 25 square feet play space, excluding 
stair cases, bathrooms and space for movable 
equipment. The rooms should be well-lighted, 
well-ventilated, warm and dry. Window space 
should be equal to at least 4 to 10 per cent 
of the floor area, and should be so constructed 
as to facilitate cross ventilation. Each play- 
room should have ample storage space. Space 
may be divided into working areas with low 
screens or movable shelves. Rooms should be 
so arranged as not to hamper the free move- 
ment of children. In short, the room arrange- 
ment has a great deal to do with satisfactory 
programming. There should be a cabin-hole 
for each child’s clothing and individual 
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possessions. There should be low shelves for 
books and magazines in a quiet spot, floor 
easels or wall easels where space is limited, 
an area for use of clay, paint, paste, crayons, 
scissors, etc., provision for water play, open 
cases or shelves for blocks, a corner for house 
play and an area for woodwork with bench 
and tool rack. 


There should be sufficient office space, with 
facilities for private interview and a pleasant 
reception room for use of parents and visitors. 
Space for the isolation of a child who is ill 
or suspected of a communicable disease 
should be provided near enough to the 
office or playroom, so that the child will be 
within sight of a staff member and will not 
also feel he is being left alone. 


Health Programme.—The health pro- 
gramme in a day-care centre is concerned 
with the total well-being of each child, as 
well as the protection of the health of the 
group. To accomplish this, it is necessary to 
have the services of a consulting physician, 
preferably a pediatrician. 


Some of the responsibilities of the 
day-care physician will be to plan and re- 
commend the necessary health programme, 
such as, emergency care, first aid, giving 
advice in emergency situations when 
necessary, regular health examination of the 
children, arranging immunization, assisting in 
the education of the staff and parents in the 
fundamentals of health and simple treatment 
in emergency situations, to help develop 
satisfactory methods for recording the health 
status of children in the group, etc. Consider- 
ing the poor knowledge of parents regarding 
health matters, a great deal of emphasis will 
have to be placed upon follow-up work with 
the parents, to see if the doctor’s advice is 
being properly followed. The services of a 
public health nurse could be of great help 
here; if this is not possible, the responsibility 
could be given to a social worker. Even a 


voluntary social worker could be properly 
initiated into this. Lack of good follow-up 
work with the parents in this matter is most 
likely to undo all the good work done by a 
day-care centre in improving the child’s 
health. 

Examination of communicable diseases is 
a procedure which must be carried on daily. 
The teacher is the best person to handle the 
daily inspection, provided she has learned 
from the doctor or nurse what to look for and 
what to do about it. The inspection is really 
for looking in each child for signs of illness, 
fatigue or other unusual condition. Besides 
watching for such obvious symptoms as 
running nose, rash or skin eruption, the 
teacher should also be able to examine the 
colour, skin tone, energy, condition of the 
eyes, etc, and during epidemics she should 
know how to look for the special symptoms. 


Social Service—Inclusion of this service is 
likely to be looked upon as a luxury which 
practically no day nursery in India can afford. 
The usual argument will be, why not spend 
more money on equipment, on children’s food, 
even on teachers? The validity of such argu- 
ments cannot be questioned. Sound edu- 
cational and health services are vital to the 
very existence of day nurseries, However, 
the help of a social worker is equally essential 
to ensure that some sort of continuity is 
maintained between the child’s life at home 
and his life in the day nursery. This is much 
more essential in the formative years of the 
child’s life, when the foundations of his total 
future growth are being laid. Nursery school 
teachers would neither have the required 
background nor the necessary time to take up 
this responsibility. Health and happiness of 
children combined with satisfactory co- 
operation of the parents will more than 
compensate for the money spent on the 
development of this new service. The main 
responsibilities of the social worker will be 
(1) to help parents to evaluate carefully the 
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use of day-care and thereby help in the 
admission process; (2) to help child and 
parents use the day-care service to strengthen 
their relationship; and (3) to help the staff 
in understanding the values of healthy parent- 
child relationships and the ways in which the 
day-care service can best strengthen these 
values. As such work requires great deal of 
insight into and understanding of the dyna- 
mics of human behaviour and skill in 
handling human relationships, the social 
worker should be a graduate of a school of 
social work. She should have a knowledge of 
social work philosophy, its principles and 
methods and an ability to gear her training 
and experience to a new setting. She should 
have an appreciation of the confidential 
relationship between the client and the 
agency. She should be able to evaluate and 
control her own feelings in a way that will 
enable her to become an integrating force 
between the teachers, the child and the 
parent. She will need to be flexible in the 
application of her professional skills to the 


‘nursery school programme. She must be able 


to respect and use the contribution of workers 
from other professions. Her success in this 
will largely depend upon her ability to 
work as an integral part of the Day-Care- 
team. Besides helping the Director in 
admission and in interpreting the nursery’s 
policy and procedures, the social worker also 
takes up the major responsibility, in co-opera- 
tion with the Director and the teachers, for 
periodic evaluation with parents of the use 
of the day-care centre and the child’s benefit 
from it. Particular needs of children or parents 
may become evident in the continuing use of 
this service. For example, there may be 
children who should not remain in a day-care 
centre, or there may be children or parents 
who need special help. In some instances, it 
may be necessary for her to help parents make 
use of other community resources. When the 
day-care is no longer needed, the social worker 


would usually plan with the parents and the 
nursery staff for the child’s leaving in such 
a way that he may move constructively from 
this experience to the next. 


Records.—The centre should have enough 
information about the child’s family and his 
own history to enable the staff to understand 
his specific needs. The record should show 
why the parents applied, why the centre 
accepted the child, what the centre did to 
help the child and the reasons for withdrawal. 
The record should also contain adequate 
information regarding the child’s date of 
birth, date of admission, address, parent’s 
place of employment and address of person to 
be contacted in emergency. Further, it should 
contain information on the child’s health, 
before admission and during his stay. The 
teacher’s report of the child’s adjustment 
and progress at the centre should be included 
periodically. 

The administrative records should include 
applications, admissions, withdrawals, an up- 
to-date waiting list, daily attendance and fee 
payments. There should be staff personnel 
records (including staff qualifications, date 
of employment, references evaluation), 
financial accounts, inventories of supplies and 
equipment and other necessary records. 

Parents’ Participation——The success of the 
centre depends greatly upon the quality and 
closeness of the parent-staff relationship. 
Charging fees, even nominal, is often used as 
a means to involve parents in the activities of 
the centre. Parents can quickly feel the 
acceptance or rejection as participants in a 
joint effort. Not only the child’s problems but 
also his progress in growth and development 
should be shared fully with parents, by day 
to day informal as well as formal contacts. 
It is always easy to reach parents through 
their children, especially in India, where one 
finds it so difficult to draw women out of 
their homes, through other means. Ample 
opportunities should be provided to draw in 
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parents in every aspect of the centre’s pro- 
gramme. Group meetings are most successful 
when both the nursery staff and parents share 
in planning the programme and activities. 
These may include social evenings, discussions 
of the programmes and activities of the 
centre, visits, movies, talks, etc. Parents 
visiting the centre and sharing in the 
childrens’ parties, trips etc., whenever possible, 
often makes for better parent-staff relation 
and close understanding and acceptance of 
what the centre is doing for the children, 
which, in turn, would lead them to offer more 


ready co-operation in the centre’s work. 
Often parents may be interested in making 
things for the children’s use, repairing and 
mending equipment. Making use of these 
interests effectively means gaining not only 
their loyalty but also emotional involvement 
in the work of the centre. Any successful 
group-day-care programme integrating the 
related services of Health Education and 
Social Welfare can be achieved successfully 
only on a continuous and creative partnership 
of the parents, the day-care centre and the 
community. 
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SOCIALISTIC PATTERN OF SOCIETY 





Dr. V. VENKATA RAo 





The Avadi session of the Indian National Congress and later the Parliament of 
India have adopted the resolution that India should aim at achieving a socialistic pattern 


of society. In the following article, Dr. 


Venkata Rao discusses the implications of 


this policy and describes some of the measures that the Government of India have so far 


taken to achieve this end. 


Dr. Venkata Rao is Lecturer in Politics, Gauhati University, Assam. 


In his address to the National Develop- 
ment Council on November 9, 1954, Prime 
Minister Nehru observed that India should 
achieve a socialistic pattern of society—a 
society which is neither socialist, communist 
not capitalist. The Avadi session of the Indian 
National Congress approved this policy. 


This is not a new policy. It does not 
contemplate a violent break with the past. 
It is in accordance with the broad aims of 
public policy set out in the Preamble and 
the Directive Principles of our Constitution. 
It is also claimed that this new policy is 
perfectly compatible with the constitution 
of the Congress. Further, this policy was 
implicit in the stand taken by the Congress 
from the days of its Karachi session or even 
earlier. The decision of the Lok Sabha and 
the Avadi Congress only gave a precise and 
definite shape to that position. 


What is a socialistic pattern of society? 
Prime Minister Nehru expressed his inability 
to give a comprehensive definition of this 
term but observed that it would be a welfare 
state, an equalitarian society in which there 
would be no domination of one over the 
other. The reduction and elimination, as 
far as may be, of inequalities, especially in 
the economic sphere will be one of its major 
and distinctive features. 


The Basis——The society is not based on 
any dogma or doctrine because it is not a 


socialist but a socialistic pattern of society. 
The votaries of socialism build up a socialist 
doctrine and say that if socialism is to be 
practised effectively it should be followed 
from A. to Z. Nehru contends that this 
is not possible because conditions differ from 
country to country and they have to be 
taken into consideration. However, Nehru 
assures that the basic principles of socialism 
have been adopted. Therefore, these words 
—Socialistic Pattern of Society—are not used 
in a rigid way. Nevertheless, they are 
used in a definite and clear way to point 
the direction in which the country should 
travel. It is thus evident that the new society 
would not be based on any doctrinaire 
theories but on a workable via-media between 
capitalism and socialism, which would be 
free from the defects of either and which 
would be in accordance with the genius of 


the people. 


The objectives—The main objectives of 
the socialistic pattern of society are three: 
social ownership or control of the principal 
means of production, progressive speeding up 
of production, and finally equitable distribu- 
tion of national wealth. While attaching 
equal importance to all the three objectives, 
emphasis is laid on increased production 
which must precede equitable distribution. 
By equitable distribution is meant primarily 
the lessening of inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of national dividend and not equalitarian 











schemes of distribution of wealth. Redistri- 
bution of accumulated wealth will inevitably 
result from the operation of such levies as 
the Estate Duty. 


The subsidiary objectives of this society are 
that the standard of living must be raised, 
full employment must be progressively 
achieved, large industries initiated and 
operated, and an overall control over the 
resources of the country should be obtained 
for social purposes. Further, anarchic indus- 
trial development should be checked by 


maintenance of strategic control. 


The Economic Policy.—To achieve these 
objectives, the Government of India adopted 
a definite economic policy, contained in the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948. The 
principal basis of this Resolution is mixed 
economy. According to this Resolution, 
industries are classified into three sectors, 
public, national and private. In the first are 
included post and telegraphs, railways and 
defence industries, which must be the 
exclusive monopoly of the State. The national 
sector includes industries which are also the 
exclusive responsibility of the state, which 
are coal, iron and steel, mines, aircraft, ship 
building, telephones and wireless apparatus. 
By national sector, it is not meant that private 
co-operation will not be sought. The Resolu- 
tion no doubt provides for the nationalization 
of the existing industries in the national 
sector under private management but assures 
that they would not be touched for at least 
ten years. After the ten year period, the 
matter would be considered de novo. All 
other industries would be in the private 
sector. Thus a vast field is completely open 
to private enterprise. Agriculture which is 
the largest of Indian industries will remain 
essentially in the private sector. Smallscale 
industries will remain largely in the private 
sector though they may be organised on a 
co-operative basis; so also most of the lighter 
industries. If it is advantageous the state 
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would allow some of the heavier industries 
too to be organised by private enterprise. We 
have to remember that the test is always 
fuller production and fuller employment. As 
long as private enterprise fulfills these two 
main functions it will not be disturbed. 


Each sector will play its part and there 
is no basic incompatibility between the 
national sector and the private sector. It is 
admitted that in a mixed economy, the pro- 
portion of the several items in the mixture 
cannot remain unchanged. There might be 
need for a shift in emphasis from time to 
time. In any case, however, the basis of the 
Government of India’s industrial policy is 
mixed economy. In other words, the Govern- 
ment does not believe in the policy of laissez 
faire nor does it believe in complete state 
control over all economic activity, The 
economic policy of the Government of India 
is thus pragmatic and not doctrinaire. 


Industrial Organization.—Since the indus- 
trial policy is not based on any doctrine, the 
industrial organization assumes different 
forms according to the differing technical 
needs of industries. For instance, there is the 
traditional type, namely, the departmental 
management. Control over the departmentally 
managed enterprise is entrusted to a member 
responsible to Parliament. This is illustrated 
by the All India Radio. The second type is 
the mixed-company type. In these companies, 
the Government holds about two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the shares, the rest being in 
the hands of Indian or Foreign partners. 
For instance, the Hindustan Steel Co., Ltd. 
created in 1953, is to own and operate steel 
plants to be erected in co-operation with 
the Germans. Similar companies have been 
brought into existence. The third type is the 
company type in which the Government is 
the sole shareholder. In the post-war period 
this type has found particular favour in this 
country. This form is used inspite of the fact 
that the Government ab initio owned all 
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the shares providing all the capital. It was 
adopted for commercial undertakings so that 
it might afford greater freedom from detailed 
intervention by the Government. For instance, 
the Sindri Fertiliser and Chemicals Ltd. is 
managed by a Board of Directors formally 
constituted under the Company Act; but 
these are in fact civil servants, the Chairman 
being the Secretary of the Ministry of 
Production. Similar is also the Hindustan 
Cables Ltd. whose Board of Directors are 
appointed by the President. A fourth type of 
organization is the public corporation type. 
For instance, we have the Indian Air Lines 
Corporation, Air India International and, 
most important, the Damodar Valley Cor- 
poration, a multi-purpose body brought into 
existence for the control of floods and for 
the supply of irrigation water and electrical 


energy. 


Nationalization—With the adoption of 
mixed economy as the basis of our industrial 
policy, the principle of nationalization has 
receded into the background. In fact, the 
Avadi resolution does not speak of nation- 
alization at all. Perhaps the framers of the 
resolution realised that the State or at least 
the Parliamentary State does not provide the 
appropriate machinery for the day to day 
running of a great industry. Already the 
word has a somewhat old flavour about it. 
Cole is here the most illuminating commen- 
tator. He says, “the idea of socialization 
remains but perhaps we no longer want to 
nationalise any industry at all, in quite the 
old sense.” In another place, Cole says, 
“what the socialist does essentially set out 
to nationalise, or perhaps better to socialise, is 
not this or that particular industry but the 
control and direction of the economic life 
of the country.” Control then takes the place 
of the old order. The underlying reason 
is, in some ways, an acknowledgment of the 
individualist argument, namely, that things 


are better run by people who know how to 
run them. Therefore, to keep the industries 
in order, it is better to leave their actual 
conduct to those who bring to it something 
of the virtues of the individualist enterprise. 
Thus the idea of national ownership has 
receded into the background. As Cole says, 
“Let the State control the national industries 
and it need not care who owns them as long 
as it has unfettered power of taxation in 
its hands.” Speaking about nationalization 
our Prime Minister said, “As long as these 
private industries are kept going and are 
employing many people, we would rather 
use our resources for developing new projects 
and employing more people. If these indus- 
tries are well managed privately, we see no 
need for nationalization at any time.” In 
accordance with this policy, the Government 
of India did not undertake the nationaliza- 
tion of any existing industries. The only 
example of nationalization is the Hindustan 
Ship Yard Ltd. which was established in 
1952. But this was done at the request of 
the private company which had run into 
financial difficulties. But even the Hindustan 
Ship Yard Ltd. is a mixed undertaking. 
The old company still retains one-third of 
the capital and a corresponding representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors.’ 


This policy is criticised by the Socialists 
and Communists as Government’s solicitude 
for big business. The Socialists contend that 
the Government must undertake the respon- 
sibility of running certain industries. Textiles, 
sugar and cement form a large part of the 
goods demanded by the common man. There 
is no immediate possibility of large-scale 
extension in these industries. Further, the 
existing units have to be modernised. Private 
enterprise has signally failed in this respect. 
These industries must, therefore, be nation- 
alised. Mines and plantations which are now 
in foreign hands, have to be exploited for 





1Airways and the Imperial Bank of India have also been nationalised. 
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the good of the country and should therefore 
be taken over by the community. To achieve 
coordinated development of transport, light 
railways must be nationalised. As highway 
motortransport forms ancillary to railways, 
it must be state-owned and state-managed. 


The position of the Communists on this 
question is somewhat dubious, They hope to 
capitalise on national sentiments when they 
recommend the nationalization of coal, 
plantations and manganese owned by the 
British, They do not want immediate 
nationalization of jute and sugar industries. 
They lay great emphasis on the nationaliza- 
tion of coal because the country is deficient 
in metallurgical coal. They do not demand 
the overall nationalization of banking and 
insurance but would like the foreign banks 
to be taken over. This tenderness for Indian 
owned industry is something new in the 
programme of our Communist friends. 
Apparently, it is a matter of tactics. They 
would spare the Indian banker and estate 
owner for the present, only to be expro- 
priated later. 


From the above it must be evident that 
the approach of the Government of India 
to the issue of nationalization is realistic, 
while that of the Socialists and Communists 
is doctrinaire and tactical. The latter do not 
seem to show maturity of thought and 
judgment. After all, the main problem is 
one of producing more wealth in the country, 
distributing it properly and thereby putting 
an end to unemployment. The problem of 
unemployment cannot be solved by nationali- 
zing the existing industries. Instead, it is 
better to establish new ones and thereby 
increase production. Further, without the 
co-operation of private capital, it would not 
be possible to industrialise the country at a 
rapid pace. 

It may be asked why the Government of 
India does not advocate overall nationaliza- 
tion. In this connection it may be remembered 


that our Prime Minister very often spoke of 
nationalization in the early days of his official 
career. Perhaps experience has conclusively 
shown him the colossal nature of the problem. 
The Government of India lost several crores 
of rupees on state trading in rice. Secondly, 
there is no promise that the Governmental 
machinery would become efficient in the 
foreseeable future, Thirdly, in the private 
sector, there is at least the safeguard of 
accountability to the shareholders and there 
is the spectre of insolvency to keep irrespon- 
sible adventurism in check. Unfortunately, 
these safeguards are absent in the public 
sector. According to the Taxation Enquiry 
Commission, the public non-development 
expenditure still represents nine annas six 
pies out of every rupee of the total expendi- 
ture. In other words, more than one-third 
goes to waste. According to another estimate, 
state enterprises lost between hundred to 
three hundred per cent more, chiefly because 
nationalised industries were run not by 
industrial experts but by the civil servants. 
Apart from these facts, the great obstacle in 
the way of nationalization, as we had already 
noted, is the payment of compensation. 


Expropriation Vs. Compensation—The 
Socialists and Communists argue that the 
difficulties pointed out by the Government 
of India are not insuperable. They argue 
that the existing industries may be expro- 
priated without compensation. But Nehru 
contends that such a step would upset the 
country’s economy and politics. If we create 
an upheaval we stop the progress we have 
to make, because we are engaged in the 
upheaval. Therefore, the Communist method 
is not practicable. Even if it is practicable, 
argues Nehru, it is against the country’s 
principle and past heritage to deprive one 
of what he possessed without compensation. 
Therefore, Nehru condemns expropriation 
without compensation, both on moral and 
material considerations, 
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Confiscation no doubt makes a dramatic 
appeal to the have-nots; They feel that the 
existing property system is built upon in- 
justice. They argue that most industrial and 
landed magnates became wealthy while 
sleeping in their beds and without rendering 
any service to the community. Further, 
payment of compensation is not logical 
because it would leave in tact the exploiters. 
Above all, the State cannot afford to pay 


compensation. 


Logically payment of compensation is not 
justifiable but all logic is not pragmatic. 
The consequences of confiscation of property 
will be disastrous to the country. The sudden 
disappearance of financial expectation would 
bring into existence a disloyal community 
who may resort to sabotage. The directive 
ranks of the industry may adopt subversive 
methods. Machiavelli said that a man may 


forgive the murder of his father but not 


the confiscation of his property nor the 
abduction of his wife. The ruin of Vali and 
Ravana was owing to the fact that they 
tried to appropriate to themselves the wives 
of Sugriva and Rama. Wisdom, therefore, 
dictates that no disappointment should be 
caused to the present owners of property. 
The country may pay higher price in money 
but the gain in the consequent goodwill 
is always more than the value of the money 
paid. In other words, what is most essential 
is the maintenance of goodwill. When we 
are seeking to transform the existing capitalist 
society into a socialist one, the more goodwill 
we have the greater the chances of our 
success. 


There are precedents to this. In 1833, 
the West Indies owners of slaves were paid 
compensation. Morally there was no justi- 
fication for the payment of compensation. 
But on grounds of expediency it was done. 
Even the Russian Government observed this 
principle. Big landowners fought against the 
Revolutionary Government and ran away 


leaving their properties behind. A few years 
after the Revolution, the Government decided 
to pay compensation to all property owners. 
The Soviet Government were not compelled 
to do so but they agreed to pay compensa- 
tion because they realised it was a matter 
in which their honour and fair name were 
involved. They wanted to have an honour- 
able place in the world. It was for this 
reason that the Soviet Government paid 
compensation for all foreign property taken 
over by it. Similarly, we have consolidated the 
country by paying the feudal order. Morally 
there was no justification but on grounds of 
expediency we had done that. In politics, 
the best means is always the best possible 
and the statesmen who realise and practise 
this truth are virtuous. Nehru belongs 
to this category of statesmen and therefore 
advocates payment of compensation, 


Nehru is aware of the fact that payment 
of full compensation is not desirable for 
obvious reasons. Firstly, it cannot be done; 
secondly, it would be improper and unjust 
to do it; thirdly, it should not be done even 
if it can be done because if full compensa- 
tion is paid, the haves would remain haves 
and the have-nots have-nots. Therefore, he 
says that there can be no full compensation. 


Evolutionary Socialism.—Two conclusions 
follow from the above discussion. Firstly, the 
process of socialization will not be indiscri- 
minate, The rulers of this country believe 
that a wise country must proceed piecemeal 
and by stages so far as nationalization is 
concerned. Secondly, violence is completely 
eschewed. Nehru argues that it is just possible 
to destroy the existing system of property 
overnight as was done by the Estates General 
in 1789 and the Communist Revolution of 
1917 in Russia, Such Revolutions are not 
impossible. But they are costlier and are 
dubious adventures which may end in esta- 
blishing fascist rule as in Italy. It may even 
destroy the whole fabric of civilization. 
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Therefore, Nehru argues that such a catas- 
trophe is indeed not necessary nor desirable 
in the interests of social democracy. Like 
Sidney Webb and Eduard Bernstein, Nehru 
is a step-by-stepper. “The kind of society I 
have in mind” says Nehru, “cannot come into 
existence in my life time. Obviously you 
cannot do it by magic. In no country can 
it be done by magic. It takes a long time”. 
Perhaps Nehru thinks of taxation as the best 
means for realization of a socialist pattern 
of society. It is looked upon as one of the 
main methods of eliminating inequalities. In 
fact, the Taxation Enquiry Commission was 
charged with the task, among others, of 
enquiring and reporting on the possibilities 
of framing a taxation policy which would 
be a powerful leveller. 


Place of Violence-—Are we to conclude 
from the above that violence is ruled out 
for all time to come and that changes in 
the economic domain can be brought about 
by peaceful methods? What Nehru says here 
is significant. “Normally, if democracy is 
not functioning politically, there is no way 
but to bring about these things by some kind 
of pressure tactics, violence or violent revolu- 
tions. But when there is some peaceful 
method available and when there is adult 
suffrage, the use of violence for changing 
the existing order is not only absurd but 
wholly wrong to many thinking people. 
Trying to change society by violence only 
means that a small number of people are 
trying to impose their will on a large number 
by violent methods having failed to change 
them by peaceful methods. That is not 
democracy.” Here is significant difference 
between the Socialists and Communists on 
the one hand and the Congress on the other. 
At the moment, the Socialist Party is 
disillusioned of the Marxist approach and 
is therefore like a rudderless boat. This is 
not the case with the adherents of Com- 
munism. Answering a question as to whether 


the Party stil] ching to revolutionary methods, 
the General Secretary of the Communist 
Party of India said that peaceful methods 
were being tried but if they failed, violent 
methods would be adopted. As events in 
Telengana and elsewhere showed, the 
Communist Party resorts to violence wherever 
it thinks it has some popular support. Thus 
while the Communists are for revolutionary 
methods the Congress is for evolutionary 
methods. 


Marxism Vs. Socialistic Patternism.—All 
this means that the Government of India 
does not follow Marx, Lenin or Stalin. 
According to Marx, the ends of the Commu- 
nists can be obtained only by a forcible 
overthrow of propertied classes. He insisted 
upon the irreconcilable antagonism of labour 
and capital. He had no respect for vested 
interests, He was ready to take any step to 
achieve the goal when the conditions were 
propitious. At the same time, it must be said 
to the credit of Marx that assassination and 
incendiarism were not what Marx had in 
mind when he spoke of revolution and 
forcible overthrow of the capitalist system. 
But Lenin’s programme attached greater 
importance to conspiracy, intrigue and inci- 
tation to disorder as a means for undermining 
the moral and material foundations of the 
existing order. Stalin, the disciple of Lenin, 
had infinite belief in violence. Here is an 
interesting episode to illustrate the fact. The 
Indian Ambassador in Moscow, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, explained to Stalin that the 
Congress also had agreed that land must 
belong to the tiller but hoped to achieve 
this by peaceful methods. At this Stalin 
laughed and said, “Is that so. Well, go ahead. 
But I do not think it can be done through 
peaceful means”, 


Although Marxism and Leninism_in- 
fluenced many a country, particularly in 
Eastern Europe, we have not suffered much 
from Marx. Marx did not influence the 
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Indian thought because he built socialism 
on the basis of class-war. Because of 
this, Marxism has not found a congenial 
soil for its growth in India. The Indian 
people are, of all peoples, the least inclined 
to cherish malice and to feed present 
hatred on the memory of past grievances. 
Under the Mahatma’s guidance indepen- 
dence was won by faith in non-violence, 
The peaceful assimilation of the Princely 
States in the Indian Union which is 
without parallel in history, was a triumph 
of the Gandhian technique. The Indo-British 
cordiality and the Indo-French accord are 
examples of non-violent and friendly settle- 
ment of problems. The bhoodan. (land gift), 
the sampathi dan (money gift) and shram 
dan (labour gift) have their springs in non- 
violent approach to human problems, Nehru 
is, therefore, firm and emphatic when he 
says that violence is an evil and has to be 
eschewed. Violence, according to Nehru, 
would disrupt the country, debase the people 
and prevent progress, Therefore, Nehru says 
that there will not be any violent coercion 
of any interest or section for any purpose. 
Speaking figuratively, Nehru says, “it is only 
an inexperienced swimmer who has to make 
all kinds of violent movements of hands and 
legs to keep afloat, whereas a skilled swimmer 
remains more or less placid and inactive but 
he will produce better results”. In other 
words, he pleads that institutional changes 
have to be made peacefully, democratically 
and gradually. 


Class-War.—Nehru, however, admits that 
there is a conflict of interests among the 
different sections of the people. The interests 
of the Zamindar and the tenant, the indus- 
trialist and the worker clash with each other 
and there is friction between them. How to 
solve these problems? The Socialists and the 
Communists contend that it should be taken 
to the extreme till one class triumphs over 
the other. But Nehru considers such a con- 


flict unnecessary, Just as the conflict between 
British Imperialism and Indian nationalism 
and between the zamindars and tenants were 
solved peacefully, the problem of labour and 
capital may also be solved in the same manner 
and a socialistic society be thereby established. 


Thus the dominating ideology of the 
Congress is socialism with a new _ look. 
Marxism has been completely discarded. 
Such cliches as materialistic interpretation 
of history, exploitation of the workers, 
expropriating the expropriators and class-war 
are not to be found. The sacred tenet that 
the workers are a class chosen to fulfil the 
holy mission of bringing about the inevitable 
capitulation of capitalism has been discarded. 
The central theme of the new brand of 
socialism revolves around five principles, 
economic planning, social ownership and/or 
control, full employment, increase of produc- 
tion and democracy. 


Socialism and Sarvodaya.—It is argued 
that the economic policy of the Government 
of India is not in accordance with the 
principle of sarvodaya, which means the pro- 
motion of cottage industries, self-sufficiency 
and human relations based on moral under- 
standing. In this connection, it may be 
remembered that there is no such thing as 
Sarvodaya School. After the death of the 
Mahatma, some of his close associates 
gathered at Sewagram and adopted the basic 
principles of Gandhiji’s life as the means for 
reforming the society. They are for instance 
simplicity, self-sufficiency and life based on 
moral understanding. The three movements 
of Sarvodaya are bhoodan, sampathidan and 
shramdan, Nehru contends that the indus- 
trial policy of the Government of India does 
not offend the sarvodaya movement. It is 
very difficult to admit this contention. The 
socialist policy of the Government of India 
lays emphasis on large-scale production and 
legal enforcement of its policy whereas 
Sarvodaya lays emphasis on small-scale 
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industry, village self-sufficiency and voluntary 
enforcement of the duties of man. It must, 
therefore, be admitted that Sarvodaya as 
conceived by Acharya Bhave comes into 
conflict with the socialism of Nehru. 


Steps towards Socialism.—We have so far 
considered the various aspects of the econo- 
mic policy of the Government of India. Let 
us consider the specific measures taken to 
usher in a socialistic society. These measures, 
broadly speaking, are of two kinds: long- 
term measures and short-term measures. The 
long-term objectives are an increase in 
national income, stable levels of employment, 
provision of certain minimum standards of 
service to all in the matter of education, 
health and housing and also economic and 
social justice. It must be admitted that there 
might be a conflict between short-term and 
long-term objectives. For instance, the 
attempt to push up investment rapidly might 
result in scarcity of consumer goods while 
a curb on inflation might react adversely on 
production and employment. Similarly, 
encouragement of production might result in 
making huge profits by a few individuals. 
But our Finance Minister contends that the 
economic policy pursued by the Government 
is such that the virtues of both short and 
long-term objectives are combined in the 
Plan while avoiding their vices. 


Economic Measures.—Let us consider the 
economic measures taken for the establish- 
ment of a socialistic pattern of society. 
Foremost of them is the enactment of the 
Estate Duty Aét. This Act aims at imposing 
an estate duty on property passing or deemed 
to pass on the death of a person. Though the 
levy and collection of income-tax at higher 
rates since the war and the investigation 
undertaken by the Income Tax Investigation 
Commission in a number of cases have no 
doubt prevented to some extent the further 
concentration of wealth in the hands of those 
who are already wealthy, yet these did not 


amount to positive steps in the direction of 
reducing the existing inequalities. In order to 
rectify this, the estate duty is imposed, It is 
chargeable on all property beyond a certain 
limit passing on the death of a person which 
he was entitled to dispose of. 


The social justification of this measure is 
that it is one of the positive steps that should 
be taken in the direction of reducing the 
existing inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth and thus arriving at a more acceptable 
social order. There is no denying the fact 
that by breaking up large fortunes and thus 
checking the growth of inherited property, 
death duties level down the disparities of 
wealth. It is one of the few progressive 
measures practicable consistent with the 
mixed economy approach of our country. 
We may not expect miracles from this 
measure. But by making the rates progressive 
death duties may be utilised as an effective 
instrument for obtaining a more equitable 
distribution of wealth. 


It may be criticised that the Estate Duty 
Act instead of achieving the objective, may 
destroy the economic structure, It was said 
that it would be a disincentive to capital 
formation and to investment in companies. 
But the Finance Minister argues that it would 
depend on the rates in the first place and the 
exemption limit in the second place. The 
Finance Minister contends that these duties 
are being levied in forty countries, some of 
them backward. Experience of these countries 
shows that the fiscal and psychological effects 
of these duties are not damaging to capital 
formation. They did not curb initiative and 
private enterprise to any marked extent. 
Viewed particularly, joint stock companies 
which are a dominating feature of the 
economy of highly commercial and industrial 
countries are not affected by death duties. 
Further, investment has changed its former 
character. It is not the capitalist that is invest- 
ing his accumulated wealth but the middle 
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classes who are not affected by the death 
duties. It is unlikely to affect the joint Hindu 
families. 

Further, death duties were suggested by 
eminent authorities. Kautilya suggested it 
impliedly, He says “just as fruits are gathered 
from a garden as often as they become ripe 
so revenues shall be collected as often as it is 
necessary” Professor Pigou in his Economics 
of Welfare says that, since they (the death 
duties) do not as a rule hit savings till some 
years after they are made, their repressive 
effect need not be very great”. Further, he 
says, “since these persons discount future 
taxes precisely as they discount all future 
events and since their concern in any event 
is largely diminished if the tax is known to 
fall due after they themselves are no longer 
alive”, death duties need not act repressively. 
Carnegie says, ““To the class whose ambition 
it is to leave great fortunes and to be talked 
about after death, it will be even more attrac- 
tive and indeed somewhat a nobler ambition 
to have enormous sums paid over to the state 
from their fortunes”. 


Apart from these economic aspects, poli- 
tical questions are also inextricably involved. 
In the present democratic set up, every one 
is aware of his condition and of his rights if 
not of his responsibilities, and therefore, any 
conspicuous parade of wealth is apt to dis- 
hearten the ordinary man in the street. Thus 
besides securing revenue to the state it will 
secure the cooperation of the ordinary man 
and it is from this point of view that this 
measure must be looked at. 

(2) Amendment of Article 31.—The 
second step taken in this direction is the 
amendment of Article 31 of the Constitution. 
This article guaranteed private property. In 
other words, no one was to be deprived of his 
property except by the authority of law. If 
there was to be any acquisition or requisition 
of property, it should be taken only for public 
purposes and full compensation should be 
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paid for the property taken. But according 
to the amendment, the payment of compen- 
sation is not only discretionary but also non- 
justiciable. Thus the amendment struck at 
the very root of constitutional protection of 
private property which was the most import- 
ant of the fundamental rights guaranteed to 
the people. Further, the Government is 
endowed with power to take the manage- 
ment of property for a temporary period, to 
transfer any undertaking wholly or partly 
from one company to another, etc. All these 
provisions are intended to further the objec- 
tive of the Government. 


(3) The Budget of 1955-56.—The third 
step taken in this direction was to decrease 
the disparity in incomes. This we find in the 
budget of 1955-56. Let us take the income- 
tax rates prior to 1955 and in 1956. Prior to 
1955 a person who had an income of 


‘Rs. 10,000 paid Rs. 517 as income-tax but 


in 1955 he would pay Rs, 508—nine rupees 
less. A person with an income of Rs. 20,000 
paid prior to 1955, Rs. 1993 as tax but in 
1955, he would be paying Rs, 2,132, thirty- 
nine rupees more. Plutocrats with an income 
of Rs. one lakh paid Rs. 50,064 prior to 1955 
but under the revised rules they will have 
to pay Rs. 54,369. Those whose income was 
Rs. two lakhs paid Rs. 1,30,454 as tax prior 
to 1955 but under the revised rules they will 
have to pay Rs, 1,41,322. Thus as we go up 
the scale we are getting highly socialistic. 


Besides increasing the income-tax rates, the 
budget provided relief from income-tax to 
married assessees and at the same time bache- 
lors are subjected to heavy income-tax. 
Further, the exemption limit has been lower- 
ed from Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 20,000 so far as 
super-tax is concerned and finally, there is a 
steep grading of super-tax rates from one 
anna to nine annas six pies. The cumulative 
effect of these taxes and the increase in rail- 
way fares and freights are intended to reduce 
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substantially the net income of the peopic 
in the upper middle income groups. 


The budget of 1955-56 also attempted to 
increase the income of the people as a whole. 
The injection of over Rs. 320 crores into the 
economy of the country is bound to increase 
the income of the agriculturists and factory 
workers and thereby their purchasing power. 


(4) Financial Corporations—Two kinds 
of financial corporations have been establish- 
ed for the development of industry, The first 
is known as the National Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation—Government sponsored 
and owned—and the second, the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation—a pri- 
vate sponsored one with the assistance of 
the Government and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, for the 
promotion and development of industry. The 
National Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion is expected to be a more important in- 
strument for securing the harmonious deve- 
lopment of industries in both the sectors, 
national and private. In other words, its 
main object is the development of industries, 
particularly those which are necessary to fill 
up the gaps in the industrial structure. The 
Industrial and Investment Corporation, on 
the other hand, is meant for the financing of 
normal industrial development in the private 
sector. It may be asked how these corpora- 
tions promote socialism. The answer js that 
they are intended for the industrialization of 
the country which would not only provide the 
needs of the people but also increase oppor- 
tunities of employment. 


(5) State Bank of India—The provision 
of banking facilities in the rural areas is the 
next economic measure taken in this direc- 
tion. The creation of the State Bank of India 
is the first step in this direction which is the 
result of the virtual nationalization of the 
Imperial Bank of India whose deposits 
amounted to 231.50 crores on December 


31, 1954, with 472 branches. The State Bank 
Act provides for the merger of ten other state 
associated banks in Baroda, Mysore, 
Hyderabad and elsewhere. When this process 
is completed the State Bank of India will 
have 770 branches and pay offices throughout 
the country. Further, the State Bank Act 
enjoins on the bank the opening of 400 new 
branches within the next five years. The 
extension of these branches will bring benefits 
of modern institutional banking to parts of 
the country which have been lacking them 
and thereby play a vital role in providing 
credit facilities to the agriculturists. The State 
Bank of India is thus a very valuable instru- 
ment for releasing the agriculturists from the 
clutches of money lenders. 


(6) Smallscale Industries.—Attention was 
also bestowed on small-scale industries. The 
Government of India recognised the fact that 
there is a significant place for smalliscale 
industries in the economy of the country. 
Direct subsidies are therefore given in the 
case of certain village and cottage industries. 
Further, a Small Industries Corporation was 
set up to give financial and technical assis- 
tance to these industries. To supplement the 
efforts of the States Governments and give 
them necessary guidance and assistance, a 
number of bodies have been set up, such as, 
the All India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board, the All India Handloom Board, the 
All India Handicrafts Board, the Central Silk 
Board, the Coir Board and the Smallscale 
Industries Board. With the establishment of 
these ad hoc bodies, the Central Government’s 
contribution to the development of smallscale 
industries has significantly increased. 


(7) Agrarian Reforms.—The first step 
taken in this direction is the abolition of the 
zamindari system. The Socialists and Commu- 
nists regard the legislation undertaken for 
this purpose as halting and faulty. According 
to them, payment of compensation has made 
the abolition of the zamindari system almost 
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meaningless. They also contend that mere 
abolition of the zamindari system will not 
fully solve the problem of land, nor establish 
social justice in the village nor create the 
necessary incentive for production in the 
cultivator, unless he is guaranteed security 
of tenure and protection against ejectment. 
The Government of India, recognising the 
validity of these arguments, has instructed 
the various States Governments to undertake 
legislation for the solution of the land 
problem. The States Governments have 
made concrete proposals to the Planning 
Commission. 


Social Measures—1. Social Equality: — 
We have so far considered the economic 
measures taken for the establishment of a 
socialistic pattern of society. Now let us 
consider the social measures, Foremost among 
them is the abolition of untouchability. It 
is true that the Constitution has abolished 
untouchability but it did not provide coercive 
measures. Therefore, legislation was under- 
taken to penalise untouchability. We all know 
that untouchability brought into -existence 
social inequality and social persecution. To 
escape this the untouchable embraced Islam 
and Christianity which offered them equality 
of treatment. Knowing the evil effects of 
untouchability, the Constitution has abolished 
it and the new Act makes its practice a penal 
offence. 


Another step taken in this direction is the 
constitution of a separate board to look after 
the educational needs of the backward classes 
and the scheduled tribes. This board grants 
scholarships to the students of these commu- 
nities. Finally provision has been made for 
the reservation of a certain percentage of 
seats in public services to these communities. 


2. Social Security.—Besides social equality, 
social security is also provided to some extent. 
For instance, the Minimum Wages Act of 
1948 authorises the Central and States 
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Governments as the case may be to fix within 
a specified period minimum rates of wages 
for workers in certain industries. The Act 
authorises the appropriate Government to 
extend its application to any industry. Further 
the appropriate Government is empowered 
to fix the number of hours of work per day 
and provide weekly holidays and payment 
of overtime charges. 


The next legislation undertaken in this 
direction was the Employees State Insurance 
Act. It is a pioneer measure of social 
insurance. The Act extends to the whole of 
India. It applies in the first instance to all 
factories other than seasonal. The scheme 
is financed by the Employees State Insurance 
Fund which consists of contributions from 
employees and employers and grants and 
donations and gifts from the Central and 
States Governments or any other body. The 
fund is intended to insure sickness, maternity, 
disablement, relief to the dependents and 
medical relief. This scheme is at present 
working at Kanpur, Delhi, Bombay and 
Coimbatore. 


The third piece of legislation undertaken 
in this direction was the Coal Mines Provi- 
dent Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, which 
empowers the Central Government to frame 
a Provident Fund Scheme and a Bonus 
scheme for employees in the coal mines. This 
Act was followed by the Employees Provident 
Fund Act 1952. Prior to 1952, there was no 
statutory provision for the institution of 
compulsory contribution fund for the benefit 
of workers in any industry in India except 
in coal mines. The Act authorised the 
Central Government to frame Employees 
Provident Scheme for the establishment of 
Provident Fund for employees or for any 
class of employees. 


Measures Proposed—We have so far 
considered measures already taken and we 
shall now consider those proposed to be taken 
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for the establishment of a socialistic pattern 
of society. In the Second Five-Year Plan, 
the central objective of the Government is 
the creation of full employment conditions 
within a period of ten years. This means 
the Government of India desires to create 
two million jobs, if not more, in the non- 
agricultural sector every year and provide 
an income of Rs. 1000/, the average income 
per capita in the non-agricultural sector, for 
all the jobs newly created. Above all, it 
desires to double the per capita income in 
about a generation, and bring about a more 
even distribution of wealth. The Government 
of India has addressed itself to this task in 
the Second Five Year Plan. 


A more active role for the state is envisaged 
in the Second Five Year Plan. The Plan 
would include another steel plant which 
would be set up with the Russian cooperation, 
two more fertilizer factories of a size and 
capacity approximating that of Sindri, besides 
the expansion of Sindri’s capacity by forty 
per cent and the development of the 
Vishakapatnam’s ship yard by building a 
dry dock as its adjunct. All these measures 
will have far reaching effects on the 
economic development of different regions 
and the creation of new opportunities for 
employment. 


Thus the zamindari abolition, the liqui- 
dation of the feudal element, the levy of 
Estate Duty, the regulation of stock exchange 
(a bill under way), the substitution of 
institutional for private credit in the rural 
areas, the rural credit survey, the amend- 
ment to the company law, all these represent 
an excellent beginning towards achieving a 
socialistic pattern of society. 


Critical Estimate of the New Policy— 
Critics have pointed out certain defects in 
the new policy. Acharya Bhave says that 
the new policy of the Government of India 
is vague because it does not specify the period 


within which the new order would be brought 
into existence. The criticism is beside the 
point. Nehru has pointed out time and again 
that the kind of society he has in mind 
cannot be brought into existence in his own 
life time. Probably he thinks that the 
realization of the ends in view depends upon 
several factors over which he may not have 
control. Naturally, therefore, he did not 
fix up the period. 

The Socialists and Communists consider 
this policy as a hoax designed to fool the 
electorate. The various measures already 
taken and proposed to be taken belie this 
assertion. 


The next criticism is that India supported 
the bhoodan movement but did not adopt 
some of the important recommendations of 
the Taxation Enquiry Commission, such as, 
levying of annual tax on the total wealth 
at a low rate as the best means of reducing 
inequalities and a ceiling on income, as being 
unrealistic and likely to create trouble. This 
caution is not to be found as we had already 
noted in the resolutions passed at Avadi 
urging land reforms. Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda 
admits that it is wrong to impose a ceiling 
on land alone, while leaving accumulations 
of other kinds of property untouched. But 
he pleads that a beginning has to be made 
somewhere and it has been considered wise 
to commence with a sector where changes 
might not adversely affect the means of pro- 
duction. This argument is really unsound. 
Whether movable or immovable, all property 
must be dealt with precisely in the same 
manner if economic equality is to be achieved. 
The deferential treatment of property other 
than land is based neither on logic nor on 
principles. 

The third criticism is that India could 
be a welfare state without being socialistic. 
Britain is a welfare state without socialism 
and is very well getting along with it. She 
is in no hurry to achieve socialism. A socialis- 
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tic society might result in a slave society. 
In reply to this criticism it may be stated 
that the Government of India does not 
advocate a socialist state but a socialistic 
pattern of society. It is a state distinct from 
the Marxist Leninist conception of socialism. 


The fourth criticism is that in all countries 
which have made enormous strides in the 
realization of welfare state, taxation has 
played a considerable part in the rapid 
reduction of inequalities of income. There- 
fore, for the elimination of inequality, social 
ownership or control of the principal means 
of production is not an inescapable necessity. 
On the other hand, from the point of view 
of rapidly increasing production, there is 
everything to be said for an enlightened 
policy of encouraging private industry. In 
reply to this criticism, it may be stated that 
a vast field has been left for private enter- 
prise and the cooperation of private enterprise 
and private capital would be enlisted even 
in the public sector. And this is evident in 
the case of oil refineries set up at Trombay 
and Vishakapatnam. If the critics mean that 
private industry must have a free hand, then 
we will be inviting the shocking conditions 
that existed in the industrial world at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Further, for 
reasons of practical convenience the state 
must reserve to itself those strategic industries 
in which it can achieve quicker results. 
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Further again, the state should have the 
powers of control over all the means of 
production so as to ensure fair conditions for 
workers or to obviate overlapping and waste. 


The last criticism is that in Britain, though 
the Labour Party was in power it was in no 
hurry to establish a socialist pattern of society, 
because of its democratic tradition and 
rooted faith in liberty. We too have adopted 
the democratic way of life. Therefore it is 
argued that we should not injure supreme 
value. The Congress Constitution defined its 
objective as a cooperative commonwealth 
which necessarily implies safeguarding indi- 
vidual liberty. The Indian Constitution prizes 
liberty even more dearly. It defines India 
a Democratic Republic and prizes not merely 
liberty and equality but also fraternity which 
assures the dignity of the individual. The 
critics, however, overlook the fact that in 
the Chapter on Directive Principles, the 
Constitution outlines some of the characteris- 
tics of the welfare state. It says that the 
ownership and control of the material 
resources of the community shall be so 
distributed as best to subserve the common 
good, This necessarily implies social owner- 
ship or control of national wealth. Further, 
the Government desires to bring about all 
changes in the country gradually and demo- 
cratically without injuring that supreme 
value, liberty. 
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PROBLEM OF STUDENT DISCIPLINE* 





G. P. Krisuna Rao 





There has been a wave of indiscipline in our student ranks in recent years. In the 
following article, Mr. Krishna Rao studies this problem from the point of view of students 
and makes various practical suggestions for building up discipline among students in our 


universities and colleges. 


Mr. Krishna Rao, an alumnus of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences (a » 
Instructor at the Social Education Officers’ Training Centre, Community Projects A 


tion, Himayatsagar, Hyderabad-Deccan. 


The problem of discipline of students in 
universities and colleges is a complicated 
problem and forms part of the larger problem 
of their education. Recent strikes and demon- 
strations, leading sometimes to acts of violence 
in some universities and colleges, have created 
the impression that our students are generally 
indisciplined. Prominent educationists, politi- 
cians and even university administrators have 
begun to feel that our students have today 
nothing to do but to demonstrate, shout and 
to go on strikes. While it cannot be gainsaid 
that there is today an element of indiscipline 
among the students, it cannot also be denied 
that no serious attempt has so far been made 
to study the problem and discover the real 
causes of their indiscipline, whether they are 
merely educational and born of the university 
and college environment, or whether they lie 
deeper in the present social, economic and 
political conditions. Nor has any attempt been 
made to adopt suitable measures to ,remedy 
the situation. 

The problem of student discipline has to 
be viewed from different angles: political, 
economic, social, academic and psychological. 
Political and economic conditions in the 
country have a strong influence on students. 
Similarly their social life creates in them a 
sense of values which affects favourably or 
adversely their discipline in the educational 
institution. Equally important is the academic 


standards in the college or university. A 
professor with a high standard of living and 
teaching produces always a salutary influence 
on the minds of students, Passing through 
the adolescent stage, students are more open 
to influences of various kinds in their social 
life as well as in their university or college. 
It thus becomes essential to study the problem 
of student discipline from all these angles. 


Students and Politics—Since the attain- 
ment of Independence, student participation 
in political activities has become a contro- 
versial subject. In the years of the struggle 
for freedom, students were freely advised to 
leave their institutions and join the political 
movements, Organizations of students became 
adjuncts of the leading political parties in 
the country, and colleges and universities 
were active centres of the activities of our 
national leaders. Boys and girls came out 
in large numbers in answer to the calls of 
Mahatma Gandhi. This tendency has conti- 
nued to be, even after Independence in 1947, 
and even after the leaders have advised that 
the days of freedom struggle are over and 
the days of reconstruction have begun. The 
present indiscipline among the students can 
be attributed to a large extent to this satya- 
graha-mentality. What students themselves 
say on this question is revealing as shown by 
the Tables I and II. 





oe article is summary of the Thesis prepared 


as Sir Dorabji Tata 


by Mr. Krishna Rao, 
Research Scholar, Tata Institute of Social Sciences (1953-54). This summary has been 
prepared in the Bureau of Publications. 
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ProBLEM OF StupENT DIscIPLINE 


Fortynine per cent of the students are of 
the opinion that participation of students 
in political activities during the pre-indepen- 
dence days has made them indisciplined. 
About 45 per cent of them have said it is 
not so and about six per cent have not replied 
to this question. Though the opinion among 
students on this point is almost equally 
divided, that nearly half the number of 
student population feels so is itself significant. 
As many as 69 per cent of the students are 
of the opinion that it is not possible to 
participate in political. activities without 
disturbing their studies, whereas only five 
per cent of them say it is possible. 72 
per cent of the students are of the opinion 
that political leaders should not encourage 
students to take part in political activities. 
Only about 19 per cent of them hold 
the opposite view. Many students have 
suggested that political leaders be prohibited 
from addressing the college students. A 
reasonable percentage of the students has 
made the suggestion that the authorities of 
the Universities should make an appeal to 
the politicians not to draw students to political 
activities, 

Only about five per cent of the students 
have suggested that students should take part 
in politics and about 14 per cent have said 
that students might take part in politics 
occasionally. But the significant factor is that 
as many as 57 per cent of the students are 
of the opinion that they should have just 
an academic discussion relating to political 
activities in this and other countries, only 
with a view to enriching their knowledge 
and understanding of the contemporary 
world. 77 per cent of the students have 
replied that their organisations should keep 
away from politics, and many of them have 
said that organizations indulging in political 
activities should be banned. 74 per cent 
of the students have suggested that it 
is the duty of students’ organizations to 
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inculcate in students studious and industrious 
habits. 70 per cent are of the opinion that 
college unions should not become places 
of party politics. 90 per cent of the 
students are of the opinion that their first 
duty is to study. From all this it is clear that 
students themselves have begun to feel that 
there is no need now for them to take part 
in active politics and that they should hence- 
forth concentrate on their studies, 

Thus the students themselves realise that 
they should not be drawn into active politics 
and that they should be allowed to pursue 
their studies in peace. The Table No. III 
shows their attitude to this question. 

It should be noted that students themselves 
suggest that the University authorities should 
appeal to political leaders and parties not 
to address students, and if they do so, to 
advise them not to take part in active politics 
but to combine for their social and cultural 
activities. 19 per cent of students feels that 
politicians should be banned from addressing 
student organizations and from holding any 
position on university bodies. But some 
students suggest that political leaders them- 
selves should realise their responsibility and 
help students to keep away from politics. 
It would be best, as some have suggested, 
if students also realise their own responsi- 
bilities and keep the politicians away 
from them. 

All the same, students should not be kept 
blind to political developments in the country 
and in the world abroad. In this connection, 
professors and teachers should help the 
students to have a correct understanding of 
the current trends in politics on an academic 
plane. This can be done by having different 
political forums in the university or college. 
Our model should be the student associations 
in Cambridge and Oxford, where students 
freely discuss all political problems without 
themselves getting into political activities. 
The aim should be to be able to discuss 
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problems, social, economic and _ political, 
| without adversely affecting the academic 
atmosphere of the university campus. 


Students and Teaching Staff.—It is one 
of the genuine complaints of students that 
‘ there is not enough social contact between 
them and their teachers, inside and outside 
the campus of their college or university. 
The Table No. IV gives the views of students 

on this aspect. 


; 

: From Table No. IV, it is seen that 80 
: per cent of students are of the opinion that 
teachers are not interested in having social 
contacts with them and 88 per cent are of 
the view that the teachers think their res- 
ponsibilities are over the moment they come 
out of the classrooms. 59 per cent of 
the students hold that the teachers think 
it below their dignity to mix with their 
students; and 68 per cent feel that the 
teachers are conscious of their incompetence 
and therefore avoid mixing with the students. 
This is a really deplorable situation, 








bt But the university teachers are not fully 
to blame for this situation. The universities 
and colleges are so overcrowded today that 
the limited teaching staff can hardly keep 
contact with all students. Secondly, the 
cream of society do not take to the teaching 
profession. They try to join professions which 
are economically more advantageous. Thirdly, 
the economic conditions of teachers are so 
bad that they hardly have any interest in their 
[ work. In the modern society, the rich man 
| has social recognition and status; conse- 
quently, the poor teacher is unable to win 
for himself a place of recognition in society. 
These causes partly account for the present 
situation of student-teacher relationship. 
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It is very essential that university teachers 
and administrators should develop more 
intimate contacts with the students and give 
them more active guidance in their curricular 
and extra-curricular activities. As many as 


74 per cent of the students have suggested 
that guidance from their professors in their 
extra-curricular activities will lead to greater 
discipline among them and 84 per cent of 
them have mentioned that they would be 
better trained if their leisure time activities 
were planned under the guidance of their 
teachers. These opinions are suggestive of 
the measures necessary to remedy the situa- 
tion in our universities. 

Student Grievances and Indiscipline—In 
the absence of proper guidance from the 
university teachers and administrators, the 
grievances of students accumulate and break 
out, often on a minor issue, into violent 
demonstrations, leading to a growth of indis- 
pline in student ranks. It may be worthwhile 
here to examine some of the grievances of 
students, which cause indiscipline in their 
ranks. 


A large number of students have expressed 
against the unsatisfactory system of education 
and want a new system to be devised more 
related to the conditions and needs of the 
country. A system which best served the 
requirements of an imperial colonial power 
cannot meet the requirements of the people 
of a free country. Many students are 
aggrieved that the university authorities are 
not serious about this problem. This has 
been mentioned as an important cause of 
indiscipline among them. 


Equally important is the lack of contact 
between students and teachers, and students 
and authorities, leading to a lot of avoidable 
misunderstanding on both sides. A third cause 
mentioned by them is that the authorities 
do not take students into their confidence 
while devising measures affecting their 
lives and careers. 75 per cent of the 
students expressed this view. There are also 
no proper facilities for students to ventilate 
their grievances and make representation to 
the authorities for their redress; when some 
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representation is made, there is undue 
delay in meeting their demands, 71 per 
cent of students laid emphasis on this point 
as an important cause of indiscipline. 


Besides these, the inadequate examination 
system, giving questions on portions of 
syllabus not covered in the classroom, incom- 
petent handling of subjects by the professors, 
inadequate libraries and laboratories, favou- 
ritism towards a select few of the students, 
lack of facilities for recreation and leisure 
time activities, overcrowded and unhygienic 
hostels, lack of proper physical and health 
education and others are some of the factors 
which, in the opinion of students, encourage 
indiscipline among them. Some of these are 
genuine grievances and require the serious 
attention of the university authorities. 


There is another side to this picture. 
Students are not entirely without blame and 
students themselves have confessed it so. 
University authorities have several complaints 
against students and their behaviour in the 
classroom and outside. Frequent late-coming, 
absenting from classes and wandering in the 
corridors of the college or squatting on the 
lawns outside, getting attendance by proxy, 
gossipping in the class while the lecture is on, 
negligence of studies and improper care of 
laboratory equipment and hostel furniture, 
violation of college and hostel rules, copying 
in the examinations and giving trouble when 
detected are some of the serious complaints 
against students. 


The above analysis brings to light that 
both parties are to blame. There is yet no 
common platform on which students, pro- 
fessors and authorities can together discuss 
their problems. Student deans, student 


counsellors, student representative councils, 


student courts of honour, student govern- 
ments, joint consultative boards of students, 
professors and authority are all unknown in 
our universities and colleges. These institu- 
tions in a university or college provide the 
necessary means to canalise the energies of 
students into constructive work. 


University Standards.—There is a general 
recognition and complaint that standards in 
our universities are fast falling. Both autho- 
rities and students have become aware of 
this and expressed their concern about it. 
As many as 65 per cent of students took a 
serious view of the falling standards. The 
Table No. V gives an analysis of the causes 
of this fall in the university standards which 
is rather revealing. 


Over 78 per cent of the students have 
expressed the view that students are 
irresponsible and do not study properly. This 
is regarded as the foremost reason for the 
fall in university standards. About 71 per 
cent have replied that professors and lecturers 
do not teach properly and have no interest 
in their work. Equally important is the 
fact that 70 per cent of students select 
wrong courses and 71 per cent join college 
or university to take a degree as an easy 
passport to a job and not out of interest in 
gaining knowledge. This is a great defect 
in the present educational system. Our 
universities do not have a department to 
help students make a right choice of the 
courses they desire to study; nor do they 
have any methods to screen out those who 
are not fit for higher studies. It is high 
time that our universities had such a depart- 
ment. Fifty eight per cent of students have 
also expressed that their parents are negligent 
of their studies; and 68 per cent of them 
admit that they make use of cheap notes 
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or guides or take recourse to such dubious 
methods as copying or bribing to pass their 
examinations. 

The source of all this is the fact of over- 
crowding in our universities which is in turn 
due to the craze for degrees as a means to 
getting jobs. This is because there is no 
correct job analysis of various professions 
in our country, and for any job, clerical, 
secretarial and educational, a degree is 
mentioned as a qualification. If there is 
a correct job analysis and if suitable quali- 
fications are laid down for each profession, 
making provision for aspiring students to 
attain those qualifications in suitable training 
institutions, and if university education is 
restricted only to those interested in higher 
academic research and educational pursuits, 
then much of the present overcrowding in 
our universitise will be reduced, which will 
pave the way for improvement in their 
standards. 


The Examination System.—It is agreed on 
all hands that the present examination 
system is extremely faulty, and may be partly 
credited with responsibility for the prevailing 
indiscipline in the student ranks. The 
Radhakrishnan Commission has reported: 
“We are convinced that, if we are to suggest 
one single reform in university education, 
it should be that of examination.” Eighty- 
two per cent of students have expressed the 
view that the present system of examinations 
is not satisfactory; and 53 per cent have 
called it a mere gamble and a memory test, 
and not a proper test of a candidate’s merit. 
A good majority of students do not read 
throughout the year; they read hardly for 
two months just before the examinations and 
prepare only certain expected questions. 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad has rightly said, 
“success in examinations as they are now 
conducted only guarantees that the successful 
candidate had a certain amount of luck in 
the examinations he sat for; it does not even 
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guarantee that he can pass a parallel exami- 
nation with different questions and different 
answers.” Prof. A. R. Wadia, in his article on 
‘The Tangle of Examinations in our 
Universities’ refers to a very interesting 
incident. When the model answer papers, 
originally prepared by an examiner himself, 
got mixed up with the answer books of 
students, he had the mortification of being 
valued by his brother examiners, with the 
result that one examiner gave him 80 and 
another as low as 40 marks, the evaluation 
by others falling in between these two 
extremes. This shows how our examinations 
are far from reliable in testing our students’ 
capacities.” Hence our examination system 
has now become a serious source of indis- 
cipline in the ranks of students, and they do 
not make a secret of it. The question of 
devising a suitable examination system has 
to be left to a Commission, appointed for 
the purpose. 

Extra-Curricular Activities—A large majo- 
rity of students have confessed that they have 
plenty of leisure but do not know how to 
make a fruitful use of it; nor do they have 
facilities for it. Absence of facilities for 
proper utilisation of their leisure gives the 
students an opportunity to direct their 
energies into undesirable and unwelcome 
channels. The problem of student discipline 
is closely associated with this question of 
proper utilisation of their leisure hours. 
Seventyfive per cent of students have said 
that leisure for them means time for some 
useful activity. This shows that they are 
anxious to use their leisure in profitable 
pursuits, provided they have the proper 
guidance. Seventysix per cent of them have 
reported that their universities do not give 
proper attention to their leisure time and 
extra-curricular activities; 72 per cent have 
confessed that their irregular use of leisure 
disturbs their studies and 83 per cent have 
emphasized that their leisure time activities 
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should be planned in such a way as to give 
them better training. These statements show 
how important they feel that the universities 
should organize their leisure time activities 
on proper lines. 


Student Unions.—The unions of students 
have recently become the storm-centres of 
trouble in universities and colleges. It is 
generally agreed that student unions are 
essential as they are the best media of cultural 
and social activities in colleges and univer- 
sities. They serve as the best training ground 
of students in leadership and organization; 
and they afford an opportunity to students, 
staff and professors to come together on a 
common platform. The elections give the 
students an insight into the practices of 
democracy. The debates and study circles 
organized under its auspices afford them an 
opportunity to cultivate public speaking and 
discussion. Extra-curricular activities like the 
dramatic and social and cultural functions 
arranged by the union will help to broaden 
their vision and outlook. Thus a union of 
students in a college or university has several 
advantages as a medium of extra-curricular 
activities. 


And yet the students’ unions have, of late, 
become a source of trouble and have given 
room for complaints against them by univer- 
sity authorities. Some have even begun to 
feel that they are the breeding ground’ of all 
indiscipline in our educational institutions. 
The general complaints against the student 
unions are that they interfere with the autho- 
rities and their administration, they indulge 
in political activities and lastly, that the union 
office-bearers misuse their funds. The genesis 
of all these complaints lies in the activities 
of these unions in the pre-independence years, 
when they attracted the attention of our 
national leaders, who found them the best 
instruments for drawing the students into the 
freedom struggle. So, in a way, the present 





trouble may be regarded as a legacy of the 


past actions of our leaders. 


On the other hand, students too have 
complaints to make against the authorities. 
They feel that the university authorities try 
to interfere too much in their union affairs 
and desire to control their activities. As has 
earlier been hinted, this is mainly due to 
the students inviting to address them certain 
political leaders whom the authorities do not 
like. This is the same old trouble. As a 
result, the authorities have attempted to gain 
control over the unions, by keeping to them- 
selves the right to make their constitution. 
This has mainly touched off the recent 
trouble. 


Much of this union-versus-authorities 
trouble can be avoided if both the students 
and authorities change their attitudes. The 
university authorities should not distrust the 
students; on the contrary, they should take 
them into their confidence and discuss with 
them the problems that face them both. 
Secondly, they should change their attitude 
to the question of political leaders addressing 
the students. They should realise that unions 
are not the only platforms on which students 
can be addressed by political party leaders. 
They can do so outside the university campus 
and through different organisations. It will, 
therefore, be in the interests of both if the 
authorities give freedom to the students to 
invite whomsoever they like to address them, 
and also desist from attempts to control their 
union activities. 


The students, on their part, should not try 
to make use of their unions to coerce autho- 
rities to concede their demands, whatever 
they be. Such a use of student unions will 
make them trade unions. Then they will 
cease to be a means of their cultural and 
social activities. Students should also make 
up their minds that-they should not make 
use of such methods as strike, satyagraha or 
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going on a fast unto death, to redress their 
grievances, if any. Under no circumstances 
should they make the union a means to 
redress their grievances. The students should 
adopt other peaceful methods of representa- 
tion to redress their grievances, This would 
lead to better understanding of each other 
and minimise much of the present trouble 
in our universities. 

Instead of approaching the problems of 
students with tolerance and understanding, 
authorities of some of our universities are 
following methods either to gain full control 
over the unions by reserving to themselves 
the right of constitution making or by making 
the union a voluntary organization of 
students, in the hope that, once it is so, many 
of the students would not care to become 
members of the union. But this is a short- 
sighted policy and is not likely to yield the 
expected result. 

The students should not mix up their 
grievances against their professors and univer- 
sity authorities with their union affairs, They 
should realise that the union should be a 
medium of their cultural activities only and 
that it should not be misused for purposes of 
coercing the authorities. Once this is realised, 
much of the present trouble will disappear. 
It may be mentioned here that much of the 
abuse of the union platform is due to the 
fact that students do not have any other 
means for ventilating their grievances, This 
can be obviated by creating students’ repre- 
sentative councils in our colleges and 


universities, through which they can represent 
their grievances to the respective authorities. 


The students themselves are quite clear 
about the sphere of activities of their unions, 
as is shown in Table No, VI. 


From Table No. VI, it is clear that 64 
per cent of the students want membership 
of the union should be compulsory; and 
over 72 per cent say that the union should 
limit its activities to social, cultural and 
literary functions only, They are also clear 
in their minds that the union activities should 
not disturb their studies and should not 
become a platform of party politics. These 
opinions are expressed by over 83 and 69 
per cent respectively. So the students them- 
selves are averse to use their union for ends 
other than cultural and social. 


The college and university authorities 
should take advantage of this realisation of 
students and should help build strong and 
healthy student unions, for establishing sound 
cultural and social relations between students 
and students, students and professors and 
students and authorities. And within the 
framework of university and college regula- 
tions, students should be given complete 
freedom in their union activities. 


Students and Social Work.—Should 
students be advised to do social work and 
take part in nation building activities in 
their leisure hours and during their long 
vacations? The Table No. VII gives their 
opinions on this question. 
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Nearly 90 per cent of students are of 
the view that they should do some 
social work in their leisure hours; only 
4 per cent have expressed against this. Over 
56 per cent suggest that social work in 
leisure hours should be made compulsory; 
about 35 per cent are of the view that such 
social work should be voluntary and not 
compulsory. About 46 per cent are of the 
opinion that their degrees and certificates 
should be withheld, unless students devote 
a certain number of hours of their leisure 
time to social work; about 48 per cent are 
against this drastic measure. On the whole, 
the figures show that there is a general 
desire on the part of the students that they 
should take part in some kind of social work. 
This is definitely a good sign. University 
and college authorities should take advantage 
of this healthy sign and give a proper lead 
to the students. It may be improper at this 
stage to make social work compulsory; such 
a step may revolt the students. Means should 
therefore be found to canalise the energies 
of students into some useful social work in 
their leisure hours and during long vacations. 
This will bring them into close contact with 
realities and will lead to perfection of their 
theoretical studies in the classrooms. It will 
also be a good exercise of their mind and 
body, and will create in them a higher sense 
of responsibility and discipline. 


Conclusion.—Universities and colleges are 
training grounds of democracy. So absolute 
discipline should prevail therein. Young men 
and women trained in universities should 
come forth as disciplined soldiers and defen- 
ders of democracy. This is possible only when 
the rules and regulations of the university are 
framed democratically; that means, they 
should be framed by the university com- 
munity as a whole. The university community 
consists of two major parts; first, the autho- 
rities, staff and professors and second, the 
students. Discipline can prevail in universities 





only when there is harmony and co-operation 
between these two sections. Any attempt by 
one section to dominate or subjugate the 
other is bound to lead to indiscipline. 

This democratic concept of discipline is 
not accepted by many of our universities. 
They work like factories and turn out 
graduate students year after year. The top 
officials of many of them think it is their 
sole responsibility to maintain discipline and 
to frame the rules and regulations for the 
purpose. They look down upon students 
as young and irresponsible, and demand their 
absolute obedience and submission. As a 
result, the authorities take the attitude of 
punishment and reprimand to maintain 
discipline. 

But discipline in a university should not 
become a mere process of punishment. It 
should be a method of education and treat- 
ment. Instead of merely punishing students 
for violation of rules and regulations, the 
authorities should try to find out why they 
do so. If the rules and regulations are wrong, 
they should not hesitate to change them. 
Rigid rules of discipline, framed without the 
knowledge and co-operation of students, and 
administered arbitrarily have no place in a 
university. Participation of students in the 
making of the rules and regulations that 
should govern them has an excellent effect 
on them and leads to a better discipline. In 
every college and university, there must be 
control, direction and discipline. But this 
control, direction and discipline should be 
exercised co-operatively by the students and 
authorities. Students should thus be allowed 
to participate in the framing of rules as well 
as in their observance. This will create in 
them a sense of self-control, self-direction and 
self-discipline. The purpose of students’ 
participation in administration is not to 
absolve the authorities and professors of all 
power and responsibility, but is to train 
students in self-control and self-discipline. 
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Student government should be encouraged 
in our universities. Student governments and 
student courts of honour with their elected 
representatives should be given full autonomy 
in all their extra-curricular activities and 
should be given all opportunities to express 
their views on their curricular programmes of 
work. This should be done immediately in 
our universities if the present wave of indisci- 


pline is to subside and gradually disappear. 
Simultaneously, steps should also be taken 
by the university authorities in co-operation 
with government to tackle the financial and 
employment problems of students. Such an 
approach of sympathy and understanding 
will certainly lead to a high sense of discipline 
in our student community and make them 
useful citizens, 
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MODERN APPROACH TO 


Writing in the International Labour 
Review of June 1955, Mr. Paul Chu says 
that “Welfare services are certainly no 
panacea for many or even some of the 
problems of industrial life. Yet if they are 
applied as a part of a pattern of social 
advancement, they can be of service not only 
to the workers who benefit from them but 
also to the employer and indirectly to society 
as a whole.” 


At the outset, he examines the different 
notions of ‘welfare’ and says that, in a world 
where ideas are weapons and diverse forces 
seek to win the minds of men, ‘welfare’ is 
at times a fighting word, glorified by some, 
abused or misunderstood by others. Stripped 
of emotional bias and semantic camouflage, 
it is an innocent word describing a condition 
of well-being, happiness and satisfaction. As 
applied to society it concerns the conservation 
and development of human resources and 
relates to notions of abundance and progress. 
In a narrower context industrial welfare refers 
to measures for promoting the physical and 
general well-being of people working in 
factories and other undertakings of industrial 
life. ] 


The apparent simplicity of these definitions 
is deceptive, for profound issues lurk behind 
the veil of semantics. It has often been said 
that the welfare of a group of persons com- 
prises action devoted to “the greatest good 
of the greatest number.” It involves the 
“satisfaction” of human needs. On the other 
hand, the degree of satisfaction over a given 
subject may vary enormously between two 
persons, and it is difficult to compare one 
man’s satisfaction with another’s. Since 
satisfaction cannot be added _ together 
quantitatively, problems of interpersonal 





INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 


comparisons and the measurement of group 
satisfactions have long plagued the efforts of 
welfare economists and other social scientists. 
In practice, however, welfare measures are 
chosen by majority rule or by other methods 
of group decision, often on the basis of 
ethical premises, such as, social justice, 
through the balancing of individual advan- 
tages and general interests. For practical 
purposes it suffices to assume that certain 
welfare measures are of a nature to satisfy 
human needs and do in fact contribute to 
the satisfaction of such needs in one way 
or another. 


Welfare services are as varied as life itself 
and are constantly being adapted to new 
circumstances. They form a fluid and deve- 
loping pattern which changes as human needs 
change, as problems of adjustment to social 
environment arise or with the changes which 
are perpetually going on in the structure of 
society itself. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
concepts of industrial welfare vary from 
country to country and that within the same 
country the significance attached to the term 
may differ from industry to industry, and 
even from undertaking to undertaking. 


After examining the social, efficiency and 
paternalistic concepts of industrial welfare as 
well as the role of public authorities, 
employers’ and workers’ organizations and 
voluntary social work associations in the orga- 
nization of welfare services, Mr, Paul Chu 
concludes that, while industrial welfare is 
designed primarily to help the workers and 
his family, it cannot be isolated from com- 
munity action and social framework. The 
social concept of industrial welfare seems 


to be the strongest and most rapidly deve- 
loping of the various concepts existing today. 
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The type of welfare facilities needed 
depends on the location of work processes 
and many other factors. Consequently the 
scope of walfare services varies in different 
undertakings, industries and countries (except 
for certain minimum measures protecting the 
workers’ health and safety). It is important 
that workers should be free to use or not 
to use welfare facilities: the tastes, customs 
and traditions of the persons concerned 
must be respected as far as possible. The 
democratic participation of workers in the 
administration of welfare facilities helps to 
ensure that these services match the workers’ 
needs and also encourages co-operation 
within the undertaking. 


The respective roles of the public autho- 
rities, the employers and their associations, 
the workers and their organisations and other 
voluntary agencies vary with the stage of 
economic development and social environ- 
ment reached. Differences between various 
concepts of welfare seem to be mainly of 
method, though in some cases there are 
differences of principle also. 


It has been shown that the problems raised 
by welfare services and the need for such 
services are often more acute in the indus- 
trially less developed areas. If these needs are 
met adequately the obstacles to social progress 
and industrial peace in these areas may to 
some extent be reduced. 


The evolution of current practices and 
concepts of industrial welfare may have 
lagged behind rapid developments in techno- 
logical innovations, but they too have changed 
the face of modern industry. Suspicion and 
antagonism towards welfare measures have 
not yet disappeared entirely, but they are 
steadily giving way to increasing understand- 
ing and active support on the part of all 
concerned. On the whole there does seem to 
be some justification for the belief that our 
age will be remembered best for making the 
ideal of welfare for all a practical objective 
instead of a utopian dream. Further efforts 
in this direction will certainly advance the 
cause of lasting peace through social justice. 





SAFETY AND HEALTH 


The International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, the expert body set up by the 
International Labour Organisation to recom- 
mend international standards in the field of 
labour statistics, has considered the topic of 
the statistics of industrial accidents and 
occupational disease on a number of occa- 
sions in the past. 


The First International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians which met in 1923 
passed a resolution on the subject, making 
recommendations as regards the classification 
of industrial accidents by industry, accident 
cause, extent and degree of disability and 
the location and the nature of injury. The 


resolution further recommended standard 
methods for the compilation of frequency and + 
severity rates for industrial injuries. 


The recommendations of the First Confe- 
rence were reviewed at the Sixth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians which 
met at Montreal in 1947, in the light of 
developments in the intervening period, This 
Conference made a revision of the methods 
concerning the compilation of frequency and 
severity rates of industrial injuries which had 
been recommended by the First Conference 
in 1923. The Conference also recognised the 
need for an early revision of the 1923 
classification of accident causes for purposes 
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of accident prevention and the need for the 
setting up of a standard scale for the 
assessment of the time charges for cases of 
permanent partial disability. 


The Seventh International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians which met in Geneva in 
1949 considered the feasibility of an inter- 
national convention on the standardisation 
of the statistics of industrial injuries and 
occupational diseases, but concluded that the 
existing state of development of such statistics 
in the various countries did not justify the 
drafting of a convention on this topic. 


The subject of the statistics of occupational 
diseases was discussed at the Eighth Con- 
ference which met in Geneva in the autumn 
of 1954. 


Methods of statistics of occupational 
diseases are studied in the General Report 
on Progress of Labour Statistics prepared 
for the Conference. 


The Conference recommended that in 
co-operation with WHO and U.N., the 
office should study data in this field with 
a view to their publication, and laid down 
principles for the compilation of statistics of 
occupational diseases. 


Apart from its work on industrial accident 
and occupational disease statistics in connec- 
tion with these conferences, the International 
Labour Office has published special rhono- 
graphs on the methods in use in different 
countries for compiling statistics of accidents 
in rail transport and in coal mining, studies 
dealing with the general problem of 
measuring industrial accident risks, data from 
various countries on industrial accidents, and 
risk rates in different fields of economic 
activity. Since 1940 injury frequency rates— 
fatal rates for mining, manufacturing and 
railways and in addition non-fatal rates for 
mining—have been published in the Year 
Book of Labour Statistics, 





Suppression of Dust.—As a result of pro- 
posals concerning international co-operation 
made by the Meeting of Experts on the 
Prevention and Suppression of Dust in 
Mining, Tunnelling and Quarrying, in 1952, 
the International Labour Organisation is 
acting as a centre for the collection and 
dissemination of information in this field. 
Governments have been requested to com- 
municate to the Office, at the time of 
publication, material such as regulations, 
reports on tests and researches, descriptions 
of new equipment and methods, and abstracts 
or complete publications on the prevention 
and suppression of dust, and further to 
communicate to the Office annually a general 
report on a uniform plan on the prevention 
and suppression of dust in mining, tunnelling 
and quarrying. 

The functions of the Office are to publish 
abstracts of the publications received from 
governments and to compile an international 
annual report stressing outstanding achieve- 
ments and urgent needs, 


A beginning has been made with this 
scheme: some governments have already 
communicated their first annual reports, and 
abstracts of material are being published in 
Occupation Safety and Health. A _ small 
meeting of experts was to be convened in 
1955 to examine national annual reports and 
to advise the Office on future action. 


Following recommendations of the ILO’s 
Third International Conference of Experts 
on Pneumoconiosis, Sydney, 1950, the ILO 
has investigated the health hazards to dockers 
handling grain cargoes and is studying an 
international scheme for the classification of 
radiographs of various types of pneumo- 
coniosis, preparing a directory of workers 
in the field of pneumoconiosis and under- 
taking a study of sandblasting. 


Notifiable Diseases—The International 
Labour Conference in 1953 adopted a resolu- 
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tion calling for an international list of 
notifiable occupational diseases accompanied 
by appropriate relevant data. This question 
is being studied by the ILO with the help 
of experts and in collaboration with the 
WHO. A manual is in preparation. 


Industrial Medical Services—Another re- 
solution of the 1953 Conference dealt 
with the training of physicians qualified in 


occupational health and the organisation otf 
industrial medical services. These matters are 
being studied in consultation with experts. 
Accidents in Agriculture—A study has 
been compiled by the Office on accidents and 
accident-prevention policies in agriculture in 
a number of countries and published in 
Occupational Safety and Health. 


(ILO News, New Delhi, September 14, 1955) 





INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT AMENDMENT 


The Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tri- 
bunal) Act, 1950, is proposed to be repealed, 
according to a Bill introduced by the Union 
Labour Minister, Mr. Khandubhai Desai, 
during the autumn session of the Lok Sabha. 


The measure, the Industrial Disputes 
(Amendment and Miscellaneous Provision) 
Bill, 1955, also seeks to introduce important 
amendments to the Industrial Disputes Act, 
Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act, 1946. 


The present system of appellate tribunals 
would be substituted by a three-tier system 
of regional tribunals, namely, labour courts, 
industrial tribunals and national tribunals. 
Reference to the national tribunal will be 
made by the Central Government and will 
cover disputes which involve questions of 
national importance. 


The Bill further seeks to enlarge the 
definition of “workman” to cover supervisory 
personnel whose emoluments do not exceed 
Rs. 500 per month and also technical 
personnel, “The present definition of work- 
man” says Mr. Khandubhai Desai, “has led 
to uncertainty.” 


The Bill provides that the employer shall 
not introduce any change in the conditions 
of service of workmen without giving to the 


workman concerned 21 days’ notice of his 
intention to do so. Provision for voluntary 
reference of disputes to arbitration by the 
parties themselves is included in the Bill. 


Reference will be required to be made by 
written agreement for the enforcement of 
agreement between employers and workmen 
reached otherwise than in the course of 
conciliation. 


The Bill also provides that, where during 
the pendency of proceedings, an employer 
finds it necessary to proceed against any 
workman concerning any matter unconnected 
with the dispute, he may do so in accordance 
with the standing order applicable to the 
workman. In case the action taken involves 
discharge or dismissal, the employer will have * 
to pay the workman one month’s wages. 


The employer will simultaneously file an 
application before the authority before which 
the proceeding is pending for its approval 
of the action taken. Protection on the lines 
of existing provisions will continue to be 
available to all workmen about any matter 
or misconduct connected with the dispute. 


So far as the Central Government is con- 
cerned, it is proposed to set up three labour 
courts, one exclusively for mines and the 
other two for other undertakings in the 
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central sphere. Each labour court will be 
presided over by a judicial officer of not less 
than seven years’ standing. The Central 
Government further proposes to retain its 
existing industrial tribunal at Dhanbad. 
The Appellate Tribunal will continue to 
function till it disposes of the pending 
appeals before it. On account of the establish- 
ment of labour courts and national tribunals, 
there may be an additional expenditure of 
about one and a half lakhs of rupees per 
annum. But on account of the abolition of 
the appellate tribunal, there is likely to be 


a saving of about Rs. 54 lakhs per annum. 


Under the Bill, workmen are given the 
right to take steps to modify the existing 
standing orders. Under the present law, only 
the employer is given this right. Provision 
has also been made for resolving differences 
that may arise between the parties as to the 
application and interpretation of standing 
orders. 


In case of any such difference, the parties 
can approach a labour court without the 
intervention of the appropriate Government. 





INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES 


Considerable expansion of urban welfare 
projects is visualised in a scheme drawn up 
by the Central Social Welfare Board in 
consultation with the Ministry of Commerce 
aud Industry. 


Under the scheme, industrial co-operatives 
which can be operated on a cottage industry 
basis, at least in some parts of their opera- 
tion, are to be launched all over the country. 
They are intended to provide part-time 
employment to the womenfolk of the middle 
class, mostly at their residences and thus 
augment their meagre family income. 


The all-India scheme has been drawn up 
after studying the working of a pilot project 
started by the Central Social Welfare ‘Board 
in Delhi some time ago. Under this pilot 
scheme, a match factory is being run at Karol 
Bagh, Delhi on a co-operative basis. The pro- 
cess of making matches has been divided into 
several stages and those that lend themselves 
to handling on a cottage industry basis are 
being provided to women workers at their 
homes. 


Delhi Lxperiment.—Nearly 450 women 
from middle class families are working at the 
Delhi factory for more than six months now. 





Their average emoluments per day range 
between 14 as. and Re. 1 for the work in the 
factory and between Re. 1 and Rs. 1-12 when 
they work at home. The higher earnings at 
home are accounted for by the larger spare 
time that a housewife can devote to extra 
work if she is permitted to do so at home than 
when she has to leave the house and go to 
work in the factory premises. 


The marketing arrangements are looked 
after by a managing committee appointed 
by the Central Social Welfare Board, consis- 
ting of nominees of the Board and officials of 
the Central and the State Governments. 


The all-India scheme now drawn up aims 
to extend industrial co-operatives, on the 
pattern of the Delhi match factory, to other 
parts of the country and include within their 
ambit not only the match industry but also 
tailoring, embroidery, making of garments, 
baskets, notebooks and pencils, cups and 
saucers, preservation of food stuffs and toy 
making. 

Co-operative match factories are proposed 
to be started in Poona, Hyderabad, Vijaya- 
wada and Chandigarh. The factory at 
Hyderabad has already been started. It was 
recently inaugurated by Pandit Pant. 
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Poona Survey.—Progress in the preliminary 
work in Poona, Vijayawada and Chandigarh 
has been made. At Poona a survey of the 
families which will benefit from the project 
has been made and the project authorities 
have received a donation of two acres of land 
for housing the factory. In Vijayawada and 
Chandigarh survey work has been completed 
and the other aspects of preliminary work 
are now in progress. 


Some progress has also been made in the 
formation of industrial co-operatives on 


commodities other than match. In PEPSU, 
an industrial co-operative on the squashes 
and fruit preservation industry is being 
worked out. 


Under the scheme these co-operatives will 
receive assistance by way of grants and loans 
from the Central Government. The Central 
loans will bear an interest of 2} per cent. 
The rest of the funds required for the 
industrial co-operatives will be contributed by 
the State Government or by the parties 
concerned, 





BOMBAY STATE INSURANCE SCHEME 


The first important measure of social 
security in India, the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme, completes a year of its 
working in Bombay State on Sunday, 
October 2, 1955. 


The scheme was brought into force from 


- October 3, 1954, and was formally inaugurat- 


ed by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, on October 6. 
It extends to the whole of Greater Bombay 
including Borivli on one side and Ambernath 
on the other and applies to roughly 4,50,000 
persons working in about 1,600 factories. 
Bombay is the biggest industrial centre at 
which the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 
has been enforced so far and it accounts for 
approximately 50 per cent of the total number 
of employees covered under the scheme at 
present in the entire country. 


The scheme provides for five types of 
benefits—one in kind viz., free medical care 
and four in cash, i.e., sickness cash benefit, 
maternity cash benefit, disablement cash 
benefit and dependants’ cash benefit. The 
medical benefit includes all necessary medical 
care, say, consultation with and service of a 
general practitioner, hospitalisation, special 
investigations, specialist services, supply of all 


9 


necessary drugs, medicines, dressings, etc. It 
also includes home service where a person is 
not able to go to the clinic of his doctor. 


Three of the five benefits, i.e., the medical 
benefit, disablement and dependants’ benefits 
became available to insured persons right 
from the date of implementation of the 
scheme in Bombay, i.e., October 3, 1954. For 
sickness and maternity benefit an insured 
person has to fulfil certain contributory 
conditions. 


Arrangements for the supply of costly 
medicines and drugs have been made with 
Chemists whose number as on 31-8-55 
was 109. Six diagnostic centres have been set 
up for providing specialists’ services and for 
carrying out special investigations, Facilities 
for specialists’ care in six important branches, 
ie., medicine, surgery, T.B., gynaecology, 
ENT, and ophthalmology and for all necessary 
special investigations including screening and 
*X’-Ray are available at each centre. 


From the date of implementation of the 
scheme upto July 31, 1955, 43,401 insured 
persons had been provided specialists’ care at 
the diagnostic centres in various branches of 
treatment and 40,459 special investigations 
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including 5,531 X-Ray plates and 11,318 
screening examinations were carried out. 


Administration of the cash benefit rests 
directly with the Corporation. Temporary 
Disablement Benefit has been paid upto 
September 15, 1955 in 13,865 cases involving 
a total amount of Rs. 5,39,570. 195 insured 
persons have been admitted to permanent 
disablement benefit. 35 cases of death have 
been admitted for dependants’ benefit. Claims 
from 41 dependants in respect of 16 deceased 
insured persons have already been received 
and accepted for payment. These 41 depen- 
dants include 13 widows, 22 children and 6 
other dependants. 

From July 3, 1955, the date from which 
sickness cash benefit and maternity cash 
benefit became payable to insured persons at 
Bombay, sickness benefit has been paid to 
30,500 insured persons involving a total 
amount Rs. 6,57,853. Maternity cash benefit 
has been paid to 320 insured women, 
involving a total amount of Rs. 21,182. 

The first annual day of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme in Bombay area was 
celebrated at a meeting on Sunday, October 2, 
1955 which was attended by a large number 
of representatives of the medical profession, 
chemists and druggists, employers’ and 
employees’ trade unions, 


Mr. G. D. Somani, a leading industrialist 
of Bombay, whose speech was read out at 
the meeting, hinted at the possibility of the 
medical benefits under the scheme being 
extended to the families of workers “without 
throwing any additional burden on workers 
or employers.” 


He said that extension of the scheme to 
Ahmedabad had been held up on account 
of the demand by workers’ organisations that 
the scheme, when introduced, should cover 
the families of workers. The matter was now 
being considered by the Corporation and the 
Government. ‘I understand that this problem 
is being studied by a renowned actuary and I 
further understand that it may be possible to 
extend medical benefits to the workers’ 
families without throwing any additional 
burden on workers or employers, ” he added. 


Hospital for Workers—Mr. Somani also 
said that out of the contributions made by 
the textile mills of Bombay to the Gandhi 
Memorial Fund, a sum of about Rs. 45 lakhs 
was being earmarked for a 300-bed hospital 
exclusively for industrial workers of Bombay. 


The Government of Bombay had agreed 
to donate the land for the hospital. Con- 
struction work was expected to be taken in 
hand shortly. 
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SURPLUS FARM LABOUR IN SOUTH INDIA 


An over-abundance of agricultural labour- 
ers, particularly women labourers, and a 
meagre size of holdings and per capita land, 
were responsible for the low employment 
of agricultural labourers in South India, 
according to an inquiry conducted by the 
Government of India. The South Indian 
agricultural labour was employed for only 
181 days in a year as against the all-India 
average of 218 days. 





The survey, which was the first and the 
largest of its kind in Asia, was conducted 
in three stages, namely, the general village 
survey, the general family survey and the 
intensive family survey. At its third stage, the 
inquiry was conducted intensively dividing 
India into six zones. Reports on two zones, 
namely, the northern zone and the eastern 
zone, have already been published. The pre- 
sent report deals with the South India zone. 
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In all 128 villages, of which 84 were in 
Madras, 24 in Mysore, 16 in Travancore- 
Cochin and 4 in Coorg were selected for the 
purpose of the inquiry. 


Highest Average.—Taking all adult male 
agricultural labourers together, Travancore- 
Cochin recorded the highest average employ- 
ment (185 days) and Mysore and Coorg the 
lowest (130 days each), while the figure for 
Madras was 159 days, so far as employment 
in agricultural labour was concerned. 


As regard employment in non-agricultural 
labour, there was not much variation in the 
average annual employment in Madras, 
Mysore and Travancore-Cochin, the figures 
ranging between 19 days in Madras to 30 
days in Travancore-Cochin. Coorg was, how- 
ever, an exception; the average annual 
employment in non-agricultural labour there 
was as high as 101 days. 


Unemployment among workers was the 
highest in South India, being 115 days per 
worker per year as against about 82 days for 
the country as a whole. Madras*had the 
largest number of days of unemployment of 
adult male workers (116 days), Travancore- 
Cochin 108 days, Coorg 91 days and Mysore 
—the lowest—65 days. Want of work was the 
cause of unemployment. 


Annual Income.—South India also had the 
lowest average annual income per agricul- 
tural labour family, it being Rs. 382 as against 
the all-India average of Rs. 447. Statewise 
it was Rs, 365—the lowest—for Madras, 
Rs. 396 for Mysore, Rs. 541 for Travancore- 
Cochin, Rs, 645—the highest—for Coorg. 


The major source of income was wages 
from agricultural labour in all States except 
in Coorg. This was due to the availability 
in Coorg of non-agricultural employment 
opportunities in plantations, etc., on higher 


wages. 


The per capita income of the zone as a 
whole was only Rs. 91 as against the all- 
India figure of Rs. 104. The per capita 
income was Rs, 87—the lowest—in Madras, 
Rs. 92 in Mysore, Rs. 113 in Travancore- 
Cochin and Rs. 137—the highest—in Coorg. 
As against the average annual income of 
Rs. 382 per agricultural labour family the 
annual expenditure was Rs. 397 (excluding 
Rs. 6 on account of ceremonies) . 


Expenditure on Food.—Expenditure on 
food formed the bulk, accounting for as much 
as Rs. 323 or 81.3 per cent of the total 
income, Statewise the consumption expendi- 
ture per family was Rs, 379—the lowest—in 
Madras, Rs. 429 in Mysore, Rs. 540 in 
Travancore-Cochin and Rs. 666—the highest 
—in Coorg. 


The per capita expenditure worked out 
to Rs. 95 as against the per capita income 
of Rs. 91 for the zone as a whole, It was 
Rs. 90 in Madras, Rs. 100 in Mysore, Rs. 113 
in Travancore-Cochin and Rs. 142 in Coorg. 


The report reveals that 52 per cent of the 
agricultural labour families in South India 
as against 45 per cent in the country as a 
whole were in debt, the average debt per 
indebted family being Rs. 102 as against the 
all-India average of Rs. 105. The percentage 
of indebted families was the highest in Coorg, 
82.5 per cent, with an average debt of Rs. 110 | 
per indebted family. In Mysore, the per- 
centage of indebted families was 77.1 per 
cent with an average debt of Rs. 253. In 
Travancore-Cochin it was 54 per cent with 
an average debt of Rs. 39 and in Madras it 
was 48.9 per cent with an average debt 
of Rs. 84. 


In most cases the purpose of debt was to 
meet consumption expenditure. The source 
of borrowing was generally friends and 
relatives, employers and shop-keepers and to 
some extent money lenders. 
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HEALTH UNITS IN COMMUNITY BLOCKS 


Three hundred and seventy-five primary 
health centres have been set up by the 
Community Projects Administration as part 
of its health programme, with a view to 
ensuring adequate health services in areas 
covered under the community development 
programme. The health programme of the 
administration mainly concentrates on pre- 
ventive rather than curative measures. 


Provision of safe water supply and hygienic 
disposal of human waste, control of malaria 
and other communicable diseases like cholera, 
typhoid, plague, hook-worm, provision of 
maternity and child health services, improved 
houses and health education, are some of the 
measures adopted under this programme. The 
programme also lays stress on problems like 
rural sanitation, prevention of usual diseases 
and epidemics, rural housing, personal 
hygiene, food and nutrition. 

The primary centre is located in each 


block and forms the focus from which health 
services radiate into the area covered by the 


respective development blocks, It serves the 
rural population of about 66,000 spread over 
in about 100 villages. The centre is equipped 
with a dispensary, some diagnostic facilities 
and an indoor ward of about six beds. 


Child Welfare—-A maternity and child 
welfare centre is attached to this centre. 
Three sub-centres are set up at convenient 
places in the block and a midwife is posted 
at each one of these centres so that her 
services are readily available. 


Arrangements are also being made to 
supply mobile health vans which would 
facilitate the flow of health services into the 
different villages right to the homes of the 
people. 


The staff attached to these health centres 
have also to conduct health surveys and 
collect useful statistics. These surveys con- 
sequently help in the implementation of 
preventive measures in the over-all health 
programme. 





PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT 


_ (The following talk by Mr. R. P. Billimoria, Research Officer, Management Research 
Unit, Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., Jamshedpur, was broadcast on the AIR, New Delhi, 


on October 12, 1955.) 


4 
India is advancing. Our main purpose is 
to secure freedom from want for the millions 
who are even to-day facing starvation. In 
order to do so, we must create wealth. 


To create wealth, we have to organise the 
man-power of the country and lead groups 
of men to produce goods and services at 
minimum cost for the benefit of the 
community. 


The craftsman of the olden days needed 
little supervision. He generally produced the 





goods himself and sold them direct to the 
market. The machine age has completely 
changed this set-up. In a large industrial 
unit employing hundreds of workers doing 
different types of jobs, it is necessary to plan, 
direct and co-ordinate their many activities 
for efficient and sufficient production. 

No single employer or board of directors 
can accomplish this task. This is the work 
of lower levels of management, and this 
evening we shall turn the spotlight on 
management, We shall confine ourselves to a 
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brief discussion of problems typical of our 
country and not a mere recast of what is 
written in standard text books. In a country 
like ours, where illiteracy is rampant, a 
worker’s reaction to his work and employer 
depends largely on the attitude and actions 
of supervisors at different levels. Hence, on 
effective supervision will depend the morale 
and efficiency of the organisation. 


Personnel Managers and line executives of 
a large Indian Industry have listed six 
measures which need effective enforcement 
in Indian industry: 


The supervisor should be given authority 
commensurate with his designation and 
responsibilities, A show-piece supervisor 
cannot supervise. 


Secondly, management decisions on 
labour matters should first be commu- 
nicated to the worker by his immediate 
supervisor, 


Thirdly, should a supervisor’s decision 
have to be reversed, he should be 
appraised of the reasons thereof and 
associated with the final decision. 


Fourthly, effective two-way channels of 
communication between the supervisor 
and the departmental head should be 
established and the supervisor kept in 
the picture while handling working 
problems. 


Fifthly, trade union leadership should 
agree not to indulge in public criticism 
or slander of individual supervisors. 
and 

Lastly, by actions explicit and implicit, 
top-management should make the super- 
visor feel that he is a respected and 
valued member of the management team. 


This leads us to the question of morale. 
Morale is a prime factor in determining 
employee efficiency and usefulness to the 
organisation. It is proved that mere genero- 


sity on the part of the employer cannot build 
up morale or secure job-satisfaction. 


Discrimination leads to discontentment and 
is an important morale-breaking factor. An 
employer may be paying the highest wage in 
the country to his employees but if there is 
discrimination between one employee and 
another the seed of discontentment is sown. 
We must take preventive measures by codi- 
fying rules and procedures and seeing to it 
that they are strictly adhered to. 


Let me assure listeners that this is not 
chaste theorisation based on western concepts. 
What is advocated in this talk has been 
successfully tried out partly or wholly by 
enlightened Indian employers to suit typical 
Indian conditions, 


A very big managerial problem facing us 
is to deal with the manager who isn’t. Let 
me explain myself. Let us take the typical 
case of a super-craftsman or technician being 
promoted to a Managerial position. In many 
cases this only means a change in designation, 
remuneration and location, This man never 
‘grows out’ of his previous job. He dissipates 
energy in dealing with minute details which 
should be handled by his subordinates. 


What is the remedy? Conscious effort and 
training is necessary to understand and apply 
the difficult art of delegation of authority. 
Delegation of authority is one of the impor- ” 
tant facets of organisational efficiency. 


Maintaining organisational efficiency is a 
full-time job. An organisation can best be 
compared to a two-faced shaving mirror. The 
plane face represents the neat organisation 
charts you see in all managerial offices. This 
is what you may call the official organisation. 


The other face of the mirror, convex or 
concave—the distorted face—represents your 
variant organisation, and would apall the 
beholder if charted or codified. It exists along 
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with and in addition to the official organisa- 
tion. It is based on strengths and weaknesses 
of individual officers at various levels. It is 
based on uncharted powers and relationships 
associated with these officers, By its nature, 
this “second organisation” is variant and 
hence the nomenclature I have adopted. 


When the official organisation is operating 
inefficiently or is falling into disuse, the 
variant organisation dominates. It is not 
necessarily evil but it can be so. 


I need hardly say, that employee morale 
is always at a low ebb in a variant organi- 
sation, because one is not sure of his position 
in the firm since this depends on the whims 
and fancies of those in power. There is a 
tendency towards the formation of cliques 
and cliches. This destroys teamwork, homo- 
geneous efficiency and consequently, morale. 
A logical official organisation is always to be 
preferred to the dominance of a variant 
organisation however benevolent it may be. 


A bug-bear to the Indian supervisor is the 
prohlem of costs. A supervisor cannot become 
cost conscious if the cost sheets are not shown 
to him. The supervisor must be told in 
precise terms the cost of the materials he 
handles. He must be informed and taken into 
confidence about the running-cost of the 
shop. Regular cost meetings at the shop level 
will induce the supervisor to find out ways 
and means of reducing cost. We must 
remember that whether an industry is owned 
by an individual or by a joint stock company 
or by the state, the efficiency of its manage- 
ment will depend upon its ability to supply 
goods to the consumers at lesser cost. 


Discipline is a major supervisory problem. 
In a meeting of Personnel Officers it was 
stated that good industrial relations depend 
on the extent to which Management dis- 
charges fairly and justly the responsibility of 
maintenance of discipline. They made the 
following recommendations: 


(1) The Personnel Officer should function 
only in an advisory capacity. 

(2) Management should make available to 
the Union all the facts of the case 
and gradually build up their con- 
fidence in Management’s decisions. 


It should be made clear to all levels 
of supervision that mere technical 
ability would not entitle them for 
further promotion; they would have 
to simultaneously develop an objec- 
tive approach to management problem 
and ability to handle labour. 
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Objectivity should never be mistaken 
for appeasement. 


(5) Every endeavour should be made to 
develop morale through consultative 
supervision by opening channels of 
communication. 


(6) The worker should be made to feel 
that disciplinary action is taken with 
a view to reformation and prevention 
and not with any vindictive motive. 


(7) Management should give all facilities 
to their employees to join organisations 
such as the Territorial Army, St. John’s 
Ambulance Brigade, etc. where a great 
sense of discipline is imbued in the 
recruits, 


(8) Management should co-operate with 
the Union in offering facilities to 
Union officials to partake of training 
in sound Trade Union principles 
which is being given in this country. 


Now, I would like to dwell on a typical 
tendency on the part of supervisors which 
undermines discipline and lowers the morale 
of the working group. This is the tendency 
to play the ‘popular-nice-man’. Such a super- 
visor criticises the men on top, blindly boosts 
up his workers and leans well over in trying 
to impress one and all with his goodness. 
The workers look upon this attitude as a 
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sign of weakness on the part of the boss and 
try to take advantage of the situation. This 
results in falling standards of discipline and 
performance, 

A supervisor must realise that a state of 
discipline cannot result from soft-pedalling. 
The employer in his turn, must not condone 
or applaud such popularity. We must always 
remember that consistent discipline can only 
be established in an atmosphere of genuine 
and not blind approval. 

There is a crying need for informal social 
contacts between supervisor and subordinate 
as an important channel of two-way commu- 
nication. A very frank and unashamed 
appraisal of the situation is to be made if 
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we want to improve matters. In our country, 
the social gap between a supervisor and an 
employee is very wide. This fact has to be 
admitted, In England the supervisors and the 
workers often meet in a pub or over a game 
of billiards. Such liaison is not possible in 
our country. This does not mean that there 
is no remedy for the situation. A conscious 
effort must be made by the employer in 
providing facilities, and by the supervisors 
in making use of them, whereby they can 
gain informal contacts with the worker at the 
lowest level. The effort required is intense, 
but the advantage gained by contact with 
the worker outside the atmosphere of work 
is immense.—(By Coutesy AIR, New Delhi) 





SEMINAR ON CASTEISM AND REMOVAL OF UNTOUCHABILITY 


{A Radio Talk by Smt. Hansa Mehta, 
President, ICSW, Broadcast on Saturday, 


_ 22nd October, 1955 from A.I.R., Bombay) 


The evils of casteism and untouchability 
have for long impeded our progress as a 
country, and it is only natural that with the 
achievement of Independence and the forces 
for all round development which it has 
released, we should be even more conscious 
than before of the havoc wrought by them. 
The efforts made so far to combat these 
evils have not only not taken us near a 
solution, but have frequently had an opposite 
effect. 


The Indian Conference of Social Work 
which is the central, national organisation for 
the promotion, co-ordination and stimulation 
of social work, and for the scientific study of 
social problems, therefore, organised a 


National Seminar on casteism and removal 
of untouchability to suggest ways and means 
of combating these evils. The Seminar was 
attended by well-known anthropologists, 


sociologists, economists, educationists, jurists, 
and experienced social workers and govern- 
ment officials in charge of welfare work in 
their respective areas. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in his inspiring 
message to the Seminar, said, “There is a 
tendency nowadays towards wishful thinking 
that these evils are no longer prevalent to 
any great extent, or that this is merely a 
matter for legislation. Though by the Consti- 
tution of our Republic, untouchability is 
abolished and its practice forbidden, in actual 
practice many of the hardships and disabili- 
ties that afflicted certain communities still 
operate in one form or another.” 

The Prime Minister in his message stated 
that, “Untouchability is only an extreme form 
of casteism. From the removal of untouch- 
ability, it naturally follows that we should 
also put an end to various aspects of casteism, 
which have weakened and divided our society 
for a long time. From any democratic or 
socialist point of view, it is also wholly 
undesirable.” 


. 
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Dr. §. Radhakrishnan gave an auspicious 
start to the Seminar by his brilliant inaugural 
address in which he said, “Religion has given 
broad universal principles which last for ages 
whereas social institutions have arisen out of 
the context of changing social conditions. 
We have, therefore, to make a real distinction 
between religious ideals and the social forms 
in which we sometimes try to embody these 
very ideals. Religion is a critique of the social 
order and is not committed to any particular 
social order as such.” He defined, “Dharma” 
as that which holds society together, and 
makes for cohesion and integration. Whatever 
disintegrates society and breaks people away 
from one another is “Adharma”. Judged by 
this test the institution of untouchability must 
be regarded as something diametrically 
opposed to “Dharma”. Referring to casteism 
and untouchability, Dr. Radhakrishnan said 
that “It is the cause of Man which is at 
stake. We must fight, suffer and vindicate 
this cause. That is the only proper solution 
for a country which has adopted great ideals 
vigorously but has not practised those ideals 
with any effect.” 


The Seminar lasted for five days and 
discussed social, economic, religious, political, 
legislative and other aspects of the twin 
problems of casteism and untouchability. 
Eminent men such as Shri Jagjivan Ram, 
Acharya Kakasaheb Kalelkar, Dr. Iravati 
Karve, Shri Shankar Saran, ‘Swami 
Ranganathananda, Smt. Lakshmi Menon, 
Shri P. G. Shah, Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Dr. P. 
H. Prabhu and the Director of the Seminar, 
Prof. M. N. Srinivas, read papers which were 
discussed with discernment as well as detach- 
ment by the participants, 


It is very difficult to give a detailed account 
of the many and varied practical suggestions 
which emerged out of these deliberations. 
I shall, however, attempt to give you a brief 
summary of the broad conclusions of the 
Seminar. 


The Seminar was of the opinion that, con- 
trary to popular belief, caste was becoming 
even more powerful and pervasive than 
before. Adult franchise, for instance, has in- 
creased the role of caste in village, State and 
National politics. Urbanization has given 
rise to caste cooperative societies, charities, 
marriage bells, clubs, scholarships and 
journals. 


Since caste performs several useful 
functions for its members, mere propaganda 
against it will not go far in removing it, It 
is, therefore, necessary to hasten the economic 
development of the country and the ushering 
in of a Welfare State. 


Since the Backward Classes are also among 
the poorest in our country, the Seminar was 
of the opinien that improvement of their 
economic condition should receive special 
attention in the Second Five Year Plan. Such 
improvement was necessary in order to raise 
their social status. 


The Seminar was of opinion that great 
care should be taken to see that the revival 
and promotion of handicrafts, one of the 
chief objectives of the Second Five Year 
Plan, does not in any way perpetuate the 
occupational aspect of the caste system. This 
could be ensured by handicrafts training 
institutions insisting that students from all 
castes are chosen for a particular craft. 


Further the Seminar was of the view that 
legislation by itself was not enough to remedy 
a social evil. It should always be backed by 
organised and effective public opinion, and 
therefore, the passage of remedial laws 
should be followed by a concentrated attack 
on the evil by all the means of propaganda 
at the disposal of the State, including the 
traditional method of public education like 
Harikathas, Bhajans, Kirtans, etc. In fighting 
untouchability, for instance, school-going 
children should be told about the lives of 
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Harijan saints. Text-books for primary and 
middle school children must be thoroughly 
scrutinised to ensure they do not contain 
any propaganda in favour of caste. And on 
the positive side they should be made instru- 
ments of social education. 


Segregation was viewed by the Seminar 
as an unmitigated evil which prevailed both 
in villages and in towns, and it suggested 
that in planning new towns and villages and 
building new housing estates, care should be 
taken to ensure that segregation in any form 
is not permitted and it recommended several 
practical measures to that end. 


The Seminar considered caste hostels as 
particularly vicious as they were breeding 
grounds for casteism. The starting of 
Sarvajanik or cosmopolitan hostels should 
be encouraged and Harijan students induced 
to join them. On the other hand, Harijans’ 
hostels should be converted into Sarvajanik 
hostels, and students of other communities 
should be encouraged to join them. With 
regard to caste hostels run by private charity, 
the Seminar recommended that persuasion 
should be used to admit students from all 
castes. The Government was further re- 
quested to consider taking appropriate legis- 
lative measures to convert our caste hostels 
into Sarvajanik hostels. 


The Seminar welcomed the fact that every- 
where educational facilities were being in- 
creasingly made available to Harijans. At 
the same time it suggested that care should 
be taken to ensure that they do not continue 
the evil of segregation in separate schools for 
Harijans. 

In order to combat the heightened caste 
consciousness which is a feature of our social 
life today, the Seminar suggested that 2nd 
October be declared a National Fraternity 
Day, and that programmes designed to 
bring the different castes together in a 
fraternal spirit should be organised on that 


10 


day. In the rural areas, the principal Hindu 
festivals like the Divali, Dassera and Holi 
should be utilised to promote inter-caste 
fraternity. 

The Seminar noted with regret that the 
practice of untouchability was still very 
powerful in the villages and that only a 
small fraction of enormous number of 
offences in violation of the various Acts for 
the Removal of Untouchability were taken 
to the courts of law. The Seminar urged 
that concrete steps should be taken to ensure 
that Harijans are admitted to temples, wells, 
hostels and other public places. Village 
Level Workers should be utilised to educate 
Harijans as to their rights, and caste Hindus 
as to their responsibilities. It was also 
suggested that suitable measures should be 
taken to educate lower officials regarding 
meaning and implications of the Untouch- 
ability Offences Act, 1955. Free legal aid 
should be provided wherever necessary to 
Harijans to help them assert their legal 
rights. 


The Seminar was of the view that as 
scavenging permanently condemned a section 
of our population to be Untouchables, 
scavenger-free lavatories should be _ built 
wherever new housing schemes are under- 
taken, and the existing houses with open 
lavatories should be converted as soon as 
possible into scavenger-free lavatories. 


The question of decentralization of power 
was considered and it was noted that every- 
where village panchayats are dominated by 
a few castes. It is necessary, therefore, to 
see to it that all groups shared the power and 
responsibility, In this connection the Seminar 
stressed the fact that even among Harijans 
there existed groups which are numerically 
and otherwise in a minority and need special 
protection, 

The Seminar considered it necessary to 
stress that many races had inter-mingled to 
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make up the present Indian population, and 
that there were no pure races like Aryan, 
Dravidian or any other in India or elsewhere. 
Such inherited ethnic differences as may exist 
between different castes or other groups do 
not mean that one caste or another is 
superior in terms of innate endowment. Any 
backwardness, educational, economic or 
social is due to the fact that the groups in 
question had been denied in the past oppor- 
tunities to develop. The Seminar, therefore, 
felt it necessary to give really backward 
classes, concessions and privileges till such 
time as they could compete with caste 
Hindus on equal terms. The concessions and 
privileges should be done away with as soon 
as such equality is reached, and not earlier. 
The Seminar was, however, in principle 
opposed to special concessions and privileges 
to certain groups in a democracy where all 
sections of the population are regarded as 
equal. 

The Seminar also suggested that Govern- 
ment and other public bodies should not 
require the mention of caste in applications, 
registers and other public or official docu- 
ments, except where absolutely necessary and 
for the stated period only. Primary schools 
should discourage, at the time of admitting 
new pupils, the recording of caste names and 
surnames. National leaders should appeal 
to individuals to drop their caste surnames. 
Persuation should also be brought to bear on 
owners of shops, other public places and 
organisations to drop caste names wherever 
necessary. 

The Seminar deplored the neglect of 
social sciences in our country and recom- 
mended the establishment of a National 
Institute of Social Sciences on the model of 
the existing National Laboratories, for the 
purpose of carrying out fundamental research. 

In order to fight caste and casteism in 
children, the Seminar considered it necessary 
to carry out a study of the various ways in 


which caste prejudices are instilled into their 
minds. 

In view of the paucity of welfare workers 
to work for voluntary agencies and the 
inability of the latter to pay high salaries, 
they thought it advisable to devise two 
schemes of training at different levels, one 
for graduates and the other for those who 
have passed the S.S.C. examination, to 
equip them for undertaking welfare work 
in rural areas, 


The Seminar also recommended the 
starting of a Seminar Training Camp of three 
months’ duration for junior welfare workers 
from all parts of India under the joint 
auspices of the Harijan Sevak Sangh and 
the Indian Conference of Social Work. The 
various Schools of Social Work in the 
country would be requested to help in the 
training work. 


The Seminar thought that the existence 
of several sets of parallel machinery at the 
State and Union levels for undertaking 
welfare work needed co-ordination, and 
recommended that the Indian Conference 
of Social Work may take up the question of 
co-ordinating them. 


The concluding session of the Seminar 
was addressed by Shri Govind Ballabh Pant 
who made an impassioned call to the country 
to put an end to the evils of casteism and 
untouchability and the consequent fragmen- 
tation of society. He, further, remarked that 
“What we witness in India is the sad spectacle 
of man’s inhumanity to man. Caste has 
eaten into the vitals of our society; it con- 
tinues to blight our relations with one 
another.” 


The Seminar has, through its deliberations, 
helped to arouse public interest on these vital 
questions and it is now for all thinking men 
and women in this country to translate the 
recommendations of the Seminar into action. 

(By Courtszy A.I.R., Bombay) 
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TATA INSTITUTE NEWS 
Class of 1955-'57 


Aich Sarker, B. K., Calcutta, W. Bengal, 


M.Sc., Calcutta University 1954 
Antony, A. E., Bombay, Bombay State, 

B.A., Madras University 1945 

M.A,, Bombay University 1949 
Bhatt, (Miss) S. J., Bhuj, Cutch State, 

B.A., Bombay University 1949 
Bhawre, A. D., Nasik, Bombay State, 

B.A., Poona University 1955 
Chakravarty, S. S., Calcutta, W. Bengal, 

B. Com., Calcutta University 1952 


serves * (Miss) J. R., Godhra, Bombay ae 
B.A., M.S. University of Baroda 1954 
Choudhury, S. Nowgong, Assam State, 
B.Sc., Calcutta University 1954 
a Bry S. K., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A., S.N.D.T. Women’s University 953 


Deo, V. % Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A., Agra University 1952 
M. A, Bombay University 1955 
Desai, ag A. R., Bombay, Bombay State, 
, Bombay University 1955 


“eg (Miss) L., Singhbhum, Bihar State, 


B.A., Lucknow University 1955 
Gangrade, B. C., Indore, Madhya Bharat, 
M.A., Agra. University 1955 


Gupta, — S., Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh, 
M.A., Al lahabad University 
Gupta, S. P., Saharanpur, Uttar Pradesh, 
B.Com., ” Allahabad University 1953 
M.A., Lucknow University 1955 
Harris, (Miss) A. M., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A., Bombay University 1955 
Hembrom, (Miss) M., Singhbhum, Bihar State, 
B.A., Patna University 1955 
—_ (Miss) M., Hyderabad, Hyderabad State 
B.A., Osmania University 1955 
Jagasia, (Miss) B. R., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A., Bombay University 1955 
Jain, R. P., Saharanpur, Uttar Pradesh, 
M.A., "Allahabad University 1955 
Khandekar, (Miss) M., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A., Agra University 1950 
Kamala, (Miss) K., Mysore, Mysore State, 


» Mysore University 1955 
Khin, (Miss) M. O., Rangoon, Burma, 
B.A., Rangoon University 1953 


Lalchandani, K. A., Bombay, Bombay State, 

B.A., Bombay University 1952 
Malhotra, H. L., Delhi, Delhi State, 

B.A., Delhi University 1954 
—— (Miss) B. D., Bombay, Bombay State, 

» Bombay University 1955 

sistem | U. B., Bhavnagar, Saurashtra State, 

B.A., Gujerat University 1955 


ae P, E. K., Kalady, T. C. State, 


» Madras University 1953 
Mookherjee, (Miss) S., Chandranagar, W. Bengal, 
M.A., Banaras Hindu University 1955 
Nayak, G. P., Jagdalpur, Orissa State, 
B.Com tkal University 1953 


——— (Miss) Z. A. M., Bombay, Bombay —_ 
B.A., Bombay Gainonler 955 
Oke, (Mrs.) S. R., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A., Bombay University 


Pajankar, P. B., Chanda, Madhya Pradesh, 


B.Sc., Nagpur University 1951 

Patnaik, (Mrs.) J., Puri, Orissa State, 
B.A., Utkal University 1953 
Pasha, (Miss) N. A., Hyderabad, Hyderabad State, 
, Osmania University 1955 


Pawar, (Miss) N. R., Indore, Madhya Bharat, 
B.A., Mysore University 1954 

Patadia, (Miss) S. R., Bombay, Bombay State, 
.A., Bombay University 1955 


Puri, R. K. Ambala, East Punjab, 


M.A., Allahabad University 1955 
Rashid, S. A., Ranchi, Bihar State, 
B.A., Patna University 1953 


Rajagopal, (Miss) A., Dharwar, Bombay State, 
M.A., Karnatak University 1954 
Rahman, A., Gauhati, Assam State, 
B.A., Gauhati University 1953 
Ranadive, (Miss) S. D., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A., Bombay University 1952 
Raval, I. B., Patan, Bombay State, 


S.V.V. Gujerat Vidyapith 1954 
Rana, C.B., Kahinpong, W. Bengal, 
B.A., Calcutta University 1953 


Sassoon, (Miss) M.I., Bombay, Bombay State, 
M.A., Bombay University 1955 


Saha, I.K., Calcutta, W. Bengal, 


B.A.,, Calcutta University 1955 
Saxena, C.B., Ajmer, Ajmer State, 
,» Agra University ' 1953 
Soni, B.B., New Delhi, Delhi State, 
M.A., Punjab University 1955 
Wesley, (Miss) S., Bangalore, Mysore State, 
B.A., Mysore University 1953 
Sawant, (Miss) S.B., Bombay, Bombay State, 
A., Bombay University 1955 
Talwar, P.T., Bombay, Bombay State, 
B.A., Bombay University 1937 
Thaper, (Miss) A.P., Bombay, Bombay State, 
M.A., Punjab University 1954 
Yin, (Miss) Y.K., Rangoon, Burma 
B.A., Rangoon University 1952 
Ullagaddi, J.G., Sholapur, Bombay State 
B.A., Poona University 1955 
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SASTRY MEMORIAL VOLUME 
AN APPEAL 


There has been an irreparable loss to the 
country in the untimely death of Dr. N. S. N. 
Sastry. Dr. Sastry has contributed much to 
the advancement of psychological conscious- 
ness and research in India. Education @ 
Psychology is planning to bring out a special 
memorial number. The number will contain 
reminiscences of late Dr. Sastry, critical 
papers on his works, short summaries of his 
contributions, Dr. Sastry’s papers which have 
not yet been published and other papers of 
high standard. The number will be edited 
by a special Committee consisting of the 
following : — 


Editors: 
Dr. S. C. Mitra 
Professor of Psychology, 
Calcutta University. 


Dr. N. V. Banerjee 
Professor of Philosophy, 
Delhi University. 


Dr. B. Kuppuswamy 
Professor of Psychology, 
Mysore University. 


Associate Editors: 
Shri S. K. Ramchandra Rao 
Asstt. Professor of Psychology, 


All India Institute of Mental Health, 
Bangalore. 


Shri Udai Pareek 
Education & Psychology, Hauz Kazi, 
Delhi-6. 


Papers and other material for publication 
in this volume are invited. The Editorial 
Committee will be obliged if other significant 
materials (e.g. Dr. Sastry’s letters) are also 
sent. All such material should be sent to 
Shri Udai Pareek, so as to reach him not 
later than the end of January 1956. 


As the publication of this number will 
involve considerable expenses, a_ special 
“Sastry Memorial Number Fund” is being 
created. All those who are interested are 
requested to contribute liberally to this fund 
to make the number a success. It is, however, 
suggested that the contribution may not be 
less than Rs. 10/- (or Rs. 5/- in the case of 
students). All such contributions (cash or 
cheque) should be sent in the name of 
Shri J. M. Ojha, Education & Psychology, 
Hauz Kazi, Delhi-6 and should bear reference 
to this fund. Shri Ojha will act as the 
treasurer for this fund. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





AMERICAN LABOR AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR MOVEMENT—1940 
to 1953: By John P. Windmuller ( The Institute of International Industrial and Labor 
Relations; Cornell University; Ithaca, New York.) 


This book is a very enlightening treatment 
of the role that American labour has played 
on the international scene. It traces the 
causative factors underlying the rise and fall 
of international movements as well as the 
forces which determined American labour’s 
policies toward that movement. 

“American labour” refers to the two 
federations of national unions: The Ame- 
rican Federation of Labour and The Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, although the 
author does mention briefly the activities of 
other independent unions. The “inter- 
national labour movement” is concerned, 
primarily, with the international organisation 
of trade union federations—International 
Federation of Trade Unions, World Fede- 
ration of Trade Unions, and The Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

Professor Windmuller treats the structural 
aspects of the international organisations as 


well as the difficulties they have encountered 
in their survival. 


The main emphasis of the book is an 
analysis of the role of American labour in 
these international federations, including its 
bilateral activities in foreign labour move- 
ments. It provides an interesting insight into 
the personalities and issues that have helped 
to mould American labour’s foreign policy. 


Although the book deals with the period 
from the beginning of World War II to the 
formation of the I.C.F.T.U., adequate 
background treatment is given to the inter- 
national labour movement’s predecessors. 


The author has dealt well with a frequently 
misinterpreted aspect of American trade 
union activity. It is a book to be recom- 
mended to all persons interested in the 
international labour movement. 


Gus T. Ridgel 





THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF SOCIAL SCIENCES—POLITICAL SCIENCE: 
By W. A. Robson (Published by the UNESCO 1954; available from Orient Longman’s 


Ltd., Bombay-1). 


This publication is a report of investiga- 
tions into the nature and status of Political 
Science as a subject of study in major 
universities of ten selected countries. After 
giving a brief conspectus of the position of 
Political Science in each of the ten countries, 
the report deals with the aims and methods 
of its teaching, its status and relations with 
other subjects, training and recruitment of 
teachers of Political Science and the problems 


and needs of its teaching and research. 


Political Science has emerged only recently 
as an independent subject of higher learning. 
It was originally part of another discipline 
like Law, Economics, Sociology; even now, 
in three of the countries covered in this 
report, it has no independent status and is 
taught as part of the Faculty of Law. This 
has largely cramped the development of 
Political Science as an independent discipline 
in universities. With increasing political 
consciousness of the peoples the world over, 
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the report emphasizes that there is an 
urgent need at present to teach Political 
Science as an independent subject of study 
both at the graduate and post-graduate levels. 
“The subject is of such overwhelming 
importance that it should form part of a 
liberal education for the first degree at least. 
Moreover, the character of the subject merits 
its treatment as an educational discipline in 
the best and fullest sense of the term. It 
provides a relevant and valuable background 
study for students preparing for many 
different careers, such as politics, business, 
law, journalism and teaching........... 
(p. 109). In Sweden, Political Science is an 
examination subject in the institutions for 
training social workers. 


In the concluding chapter, the report 
refers to the dangers of excessive aloofness 


of the teacher of Political Science from the 
current world of action. It is necessary that 
the teacher maintains contact with the world 
of action; but he runs here the risk, as the 
report points out, of getting involved too 
much in the activities of politicians and 
parties. The teacher should try to avoid this 
by maintaining a certain amount of objecti- 
vity in his studies and in his teaching, which 
is no doubt, as the report says, very difficult 
to achieve. 


The present report which is one of the 
series in the teaching of social sciences in 
universities, is a very useful and necessary 
guide book to all teachers of Political Science. 
The UNESCO is rendering a very valuable 
service to the study of social sciences by 
undertaking to publish this series. 


S. Seshadri 





NOTICES 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF 
Publication, available from Oxford Book & 
Price, Rs. 6/4, 1955) : 


This book gives full information on the 
courses of teaching, the period and kind of 
training, admission requirements, etc., of the 
schools of social work in 45 countries of the 
world. The entire information is given in a 
tabular form in the book. / 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF 
PROGRAMMES OF SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT: (U.N. Publication, Available from 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, Price, $ (U.S.) 2.00, 
1955) : 


This is “a survey of national and inter- 
national measures taken to improve social 
conditions throughout the world”. It is very 
useful to the social workers who are engaged 


SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK: (U.N. 
Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, 


in improving conditions in underdeveloped 
countries. 

KARMAYOGI.—(Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences Students’ Union Magazine, May 
1955: Editor: K. K. Thakkar). 

This attractive issue of the Karmayogi 
contains several interesting and useful articles 
on topics of interest to all those who are 
engaged in the task of developing social 
conditions in our country. The issue under 
review contains also articles by members of 
the Faculty of the Institute and by some 
Alumni. The student writers who make a 
bold attempt to tackle some major problems 
of our country deserve our encouragement 
and appreciation. 


S. Seshadri 
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PERFORMANCE TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE UNDER INDIAN CONDITIONS: 
—By C. M. Bhatia. (Oxford University Press, Bombay, 1955, pp. xii+ 132, Price Rs. 10) : 


In this book, Dr. Bhatia has given informa- 
tion of his attempts to set up and standardise 
a battery of performance tests of intelligence 
for use under Indian conditions. In this 
work, he was guided by Sir Godfrey Thomson 
during the four years, 1942-46, by corres- 
pondence, and later at Edinburgh, when 
the author went there and completed his 
work in 1951. Thomson also writes a fore- 
word to the book. 

The book begins with an all too brief 
historical retrospect of intelligence testing in 
India beginning with Rice’s attempt in 1922 
to develop in the Punjab a Hindustani version 
of Binet’s scale. Then Kamat (1939) and 
Sohan Lall (1942) are mentioned. Dr. 
Bhatia himself took up the task of deve- 
loping an intelligence test battery in the 
early *40s. In this connection, he discusses 
the social and cultural conditions in India. 
He finds that the literate and the illiterate 
groups are generally coincident with the 
urban and the rural sections of the: Indian 
population, though they are not identical. 
He also points out that urban and rural 
environments provide a much more con- 
trasting set of experiences in India than they 
do in the well-developed countries of the 
West. With such contrasting environmental 
factors influencing the achievements of the 
subjects in intelligence tests, the task of the 
psychologist who has to develop a test 
applicable to the whole population becomes 
very difficult. Besides, in addition to the 
broad divisions of the literate or the urban 
on the one hand, and the illiterate or the 
rural on the other, there are various other 
sub-divisions in the Indian population. Hence, 
Dr. Bhatia is modest enough to tell us that 
his battery of tests does not claim to be 
applicable equally to all sections of the 
Indian population, But he does claim to 
have developed a battery of tests which may 


be used with much larger sections of the 
population than has been possible with some 
of the other tests, 

His choice naturally fell, for this purpose, 
on the “performance” or “non-verbal” tests 
of intelligence. Also, his testing was indivi- 
dual testing, not group testing, and therefore 
the data were valuable for clinical interpre- 
tation also. Standardisation was done 
separately for literates and illiterates. The 
age-range of the subjects was 11-16 years, 
and only boys were used as subjects. The 
total number of boys was 1,154 of which 642 
were literate, school-going boys, and 512 were 
illiterate boys from the rural environment. 
For purposes of analysis of data, he also 
gave the Terman-Merrill test-Form L (1937) 
to 100 boys from the literate group. 

There is a brief discussion on the nature 
of intelligence. Objection to performance 
tests, that they do not measure intelligence 
as such, is answered by pointing out that 
this objection is not relevant to performance 
tests for lower age groups, that certain 
performance tests like Koh’s “Block Design”, 
Collins’ and Drevers’ Tests, and Alexander’s 
Passalong Test are highly successful in giving 
measures of intelligence, and that due 
attention should be paid to the aspects of 
suitability and appeal in designing such tests. 

Ch. III gives a brief description of the 
battery of tests, which includes Koh’s Block 
Design, Alexander’s Passalong, Pattern Draw- 
ing (modified by the author), Immediate 
Memory Test for Digits (with an alternative 
form suitable for illiterates—author’s version) , 
and Picture Construction Tests (author’s 
version) . 

The author carried out the administration 
of the tests with the assistance of testers 
well-trained in the theory and practice of test- 
ing. Those who administered the tests in the 
villages belonged themselves to the respective 
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villages originally and stayed there during the 
testing. The tested population was fairly 
well distributed in the urban and rural 
sectors. Data regarding their geographical, 
occupational, and community-wise distribu- 
tion have been carefully presented. One 
chapter (vi) presents a factorial analysis of 
the tests. Thomson’s method (see his article 
in the Brit. J. Educ. Psych. II, pp. 92 and 
125) has been applied to the data for 
standardisation. Full standardisation data 
have been presented. Re-test reliability 
was not possible, so the split-half method 
was used. Validity was ascertained 
against teachers’ opinions, sympathetically 
obtained in regard to the literate group. It 
was found that in the case of the illiterate 
group, the dispersion comes out practically 
the same as in the case of the literate group, 
which means that the individuals within the 


finally, there is a short account of the socio- 
logical and educational implications of the 
data. 

The discussion in the book of topics such 
as the history of testing in India, nature of 
intelligence, sociological and _ educational 
implications of the test results, is rather 
meagre, but is perhaps designed so, since 
the main purpose of the book is to present 
the actual data regarding the adaptation of 
some of the well-known tests to suit Indian 
conditions, sampling methods used, reliability 
and validity, administration details, etc. of 
the tests. And, this latter part has been 
fully and systematically presented in the 
book. The whole testing programme is con- 
ducted along scientific lines. We are not 
quite sure that the number of subjects 
sampled out (642 literate and 512 illiterate 
boys) would be sufficiently representative of 


two groups were being equally differentiated the rural and urban children of U.P. But 
by the tests. There is a brief discussion on apart from this, Dr. Bhatia has done an 
the comparative influence of rural and urban excellent job on the whole. 

environment on ee tests. And, Pandharinath Prabhu 
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IN OUR AUTUMN ISSUE 


SRINIKETAN by Leonard Elmhirst. In an address delivered on February 6, 1955 at Sriniketan, 
the institution he helped to found with Rabindranath Tagore in 1922, Leonard Elmhirst discusses 
its purpose and ideals which are of vital interest to modern India. 

THE RECAPTURE OF CALCUTTA by Tapanmohan Chatterji. You read in our last issue how 
Sirajuddaulah captured Calcutta from the English in 1756. In this next number read how the 
English, under Clive, recaptured the city. 

ENGLISH POET-CRITICS by Mihir K. Sen. In an arresting and thought-provoking article Mihir 
K. Sen examines the investigations made by some English poets into the nature and function of 
poetry and the validity of their ideas. 

LETTERS TO A FRIEND from Okakura Kakuzo. A selection from the letters of this great Japanese 
writer to one of his Indian friends. 

THE DIWANS OF MIRZA KAMRAN translated by N. B. Roy. These translations effectively 
retain the spirit of the original poems in all their beauty and wistfulness. 

This Autumn 1955 issue, to be published early in December, will also contain several pictures and 
a number of book-reviews. 

The subscription for 4 consecutive issues is Rs. 8-0-0 ($3.00 or Sh. 14/-). A subscriber who would 
like to have his copies sent by Registered Post, is asked to send Rs. 1-8-0, 2/6, or 50 cents extra for 
the four issues of the year. 

Postal remittances should be sent to, ~~ cheques drawn in favour of, the Registrar, Visvabharati 
University. Correspondence address is 
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